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IN MAY 


Listen—They Speak: 
The May issue of Epv- 
CATIONAL LEADERSHIP will 
make you smile; it will 
make you wince. Above 
all, it will make you think. 


Next month children and 
young people in our 
schools give us their opin- 
ions of the job we are 
doing in education. We 
believe that an_ honest 
appraisal of school life by 
the boys and girls them- 
selves can be a healthy 
stimulant to teachers who 
seek to develop more 
effective ways of work- 
ing. Moreover, if we 
really understand the sig- 
nificance of meaning and 
purpose to the learner, 
the state-nents of children 
become a measure of the 
success of our teaching 
methods. 


So we give you the can- 
did expressions of young- 
sters who say, “I can’t 
remember a thing that 
happened in the fourth 
grade.” 


And the little girl who 
likes social studies—“So 
far,’ she writes, “we 
have finished China and 
are half way finished 
with Russia.” 


A group of high school 
students express a keen 
desire for more student 
government, “for discus- 
sion with the faculty of 
various school problems.” 


Educational 
Leadership 
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Should only a few be educated? 


Courtesy of Santa Monica (Calif.) Public Schools 
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To Start Your Thinking 


e e e J. PAUL LEONARD 


This statement by J. Paul Leonard of Stanford University sets the stage 
for this issue of Educational Leadership by introducing our theme, Ex- 
ploding Myths Through Education. Mr. Leonard reminds us that there 
are myths in every field of human thought which we as teachers may 
take the lead in exploding. He tells us, too, that there are fetishes in 
our own profession, which—if not discarded—can blind us to the real 
purpose of our job. 


SUPERSTITIONS and myths are the result of ignorance and neglect. They are 
in the dark zone of human experience. They can be met only with facts and 
experience, accompanied by social pressure for intelligent action. Social pressure, 
or public opinion, is the leaven which urges on the lazy, indolent, or careless man. 

Prejudice, too, can sometimes enter the shadow zone of superstition and myth. 
It, too, can lead to injustice, discrimination, intolerance, and even abuse of those 
who disagree. On the other hand, it can direct men’s actions into more civilized 
channels. In fact, we expect prejudicial action toward things we do and toward 
those we love. As Lawrence Frank, writing on reorganizing our prejudices, points 
out in this issue, “values rest upon a prejudicial attitude or viewpoint and feelings 
of greater desirability and worth.” 

Our problem, then, is to get rid of our myths and superstitions and to use wisely 
our prejudices to warm and enrich life, rather than to block progress. Blind action 
resulting from ignorance, neglect, or indifference does very definitely block 
progress. Unfounded faith in the protection of two oceans and the resulting 
isolationism combine to build a mythical sense of security which blocks progress 
toward international cooperation. The constant exploitation of other lands has 
given some people a prejudicial justification for such actions, leading them to in- 
fluence nations to adopt imperialistic policies. Blind acceptance of the idea of racial 
superiority leads to action that ranges all the way from our intolerance of colored 
races in this country to the bestial action of Hitler and his associates. 

In all of these matters the school has a definite responsibility. If men’s action 
can be changed by the acquisition of knowledge and by learning the process of 
scientific reasoning, the school can get hold of the major controls of behavior. 
Once a grasp of these controls has been secured, the school should pursue its 
opportunity without fear of reprisal, guided only by the light of progress resulting 
from knowledge and freedom from emotional blindness. Thus can public opinion 
be enlisted to support the work of the school. 
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But all our prejudices and myths are not confined to the field of political, eco- 
nomic, or social problems. In our own field of education, both in the areas of 
method and content, are abundant illustrations of faith in conventional practices, 
leading to action contrary to facts. Continued teaching of facts irrelevant to levels 
of development can only be justified by mythical faith in mental discipline. Blind 
faith in book learning, devotion to the conventional subjects, adherence to the 
“classroom recitation,” resistance to improved methods of study, evaluation, and 
curriculum, all range somewhere along the scale from myth through prejudice. 
Even more dangerous is the belief that only a few should be educated or can learn, 
or that secondary education is college preparatory education. 

We need to look to ourselves if we expect to change the habits of others. The 
beam in our own eye must not blind us. While our energies are occupied with 
petty quarrels over our own fetishes, the real purpose of our job is taken over by 
others. We do not expect those in education to be free from prejudices, but we do 
have a right to expect those most familiar with the use of factual information and 
methods of work to be ahead of others less capable of dealing with such materials. 

Thus our freedom from blind action is a measure of our effectiveness to remove 
the mote from the eyes of others. There has hardly been a period in history in 
which education is more needed or in which freedom from blindness is more essen- 
tial. If education is indispensable to progress, we in the field now have a chance 
to prove it. 


Watch for Program Plans 


The program for the summer meeting of the Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Development to be held in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on July 4 will be announced in the May issue of Educational 
Leadership. Earl A. Dimmick, Associate Superintendent of Schools 
of Pittsburgh, will act as program chairman. The Department meet- 
ing is being planned in connection with the annual business session 
of the National Education Association. 
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Reorganizing Our Prejudices 


IN MUCH of the present-day writing 
and discussion, especially that concerned 
_ with interracial and intercultural rela- 

tions, prejudice is blamed for the 
antagonisms and persecutions so often 
exhibited toward minorities or foreign- 
born groups. It is customary in these 
discussions to denounce prejudices and 
to plead for a wholly objective, de- 
tached, and unbiased attitude. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that 
the unfair discriminations, the cruel and 
unnecessary humiliations, the many 
forms of injustices and exploitation 
visited upon those of a different race, 
color, or religion are deplorable and 
should be vigorously characterized as 
destructive and wholly opposed to our 
democratic aspirations. But to go on to 
say that we must abolish all prejudice 
and strive for an Olympian detachment 
and objectivity in human relations and 


So much of what we are is based on prej- 
udice—some of it wise, some foolish. In 
our frenzied enthusiasm for a belief or a 
cause, we are likely to forget the rather 
trite admonition that one man’s conviction 
is another man’s prejudice. But if we are 
intellectually honest, we will see that a 
sharp line cannot be drawn between prej- 
udice on the one hand and conviction on 
the other because we do not know them 
apart. In this article, Lawrence K. Frank 
of New York City suggests that, as teach- 
ers of youth and as persons, we should un- 
derstand that the urgent need in our think- 
ing today is for a reorganization of our 
prejudices rather than for a witch-hunt 
to sever prejudice from conviction. 
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| “It’s the way our sympathies flow and recoil 
_ that really determines our lives” 


LAWRENCE K. FRANK 


social intercourse calls for some further 
thought. 


Culture Grows From Prejudice 


If we will pause a bit to reflect, we 
will recall that, while man—the mam- 
malian organism—exists in the geo- 
graphical world of nature, nowhere do 
we find man living as a child of nature 
or as a naive organism, existing on the 
level of physiological functions and 
organic impulse. Everywhere man lives 
in a cultural world which he has created 
by imposing upon nature and upon 
himself the basic beliefs, assumptions, 
and patterns of conduct of his cultural 
traditions. Every group of men, all over 
the world, has its preferred design for 
living, pursues the goals or values and 
aspires to the patterns of conduct it 
cherishes as at least desirable, if not 
absolute. Each group has selected what 
in nature it will pay attention to, culti- 
vate, and utilize and what it will reject 
and ignore. Each group has selected 
some of the functional capacities and 
potentialities of man to be developed 
and cherished while forbidding or 
repressing or neglecting other capacities 
and _ potentialities. 

Thus each group, in accordance with 
these historically developed beliefs and 
patterns and aspirations, has developed 
a social order which it maintains by its 
acceptance and approval of these tradi- 
tions and its use of the formalized, 
symbolic (and nonobjective) practices 
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of group life—e.g. contract, barter, 
sale, courtship, marriage, litigation, 
voting, etc. 

What should be realized is that cul- 
ture, a summation of these historically 
developed ideas and patterns of con- 
duct and of functioning, is a way of life 
which is built upon discriminations and 
—if you please—prejudices or strongly 
held convictions for and against various 
aspects of nature and of man and his 
sundry functions and behaviors. 

It is sufficient to recall how each 
cultural group has patterned organic 
hunger into appetite for certain pre- 
ferred food, eaten at the intervals it has 
set for eating; how each culture has 
utilized sex functions in different ways, 
some minimizing and some maximizing 
the role of sex; how each culture has 
cultivated certain patterns of emotional 
expression or repression, all built upon 
the same basic organic functions and 
capacities of the human species. More- 
over this preferred way of life and the 
social order each group maintains are 
to be recognized as aspirations, goals that 
are sought, values that are cherished. 
Often these preferred beliefs and prac- 
tices have little or no justification ex- 
cept their origin in remote historical 
times, as we see in our own culture 
which has been cumulatively changing 
over the centuries under the influence 
of critical thinking and of new sensibili- 
ties, that is, feelings of concern for 
persons formerly exploited or neglected. 

It would appear, therefore, that the 
very basis of culture is a discriminating, 
patterned awareness, conduct, and feel- 
ing toward nature and other people and 
toward our individual, personal selves. 
The very existence of what we call 
values rests upon a prejudiced attitude 
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or viewpoint and feelings of greater 
desirability and worth. To be wholly 
objective would involve abolishing our 
values and living on the basis of organic 
impulse and functions, naively reacting 
to nature in the way of wild animals 
in their native habitats. Moreover, if we 
had no cultural traditions to give living 
more meaning and tension and fulfill- 
ment than just eating, sleeping, pro- 
creating, and fighting, we would soon 
be very bored. 


Prejudices Are Essential 
to Orderly Living 


It may be suggested, therefore, that 
instead of preaching objectivity and 
denouncing prejudice, we might more 
wisely recognize that nonobjectivity— 
prejudice for and against—is apparently 
essential to orderly, meaningful living. 
Indeed we don’t need to be told this 
because we all rely so much upon the 
love and affection and understanding 
attitude of those near and dear to us. 
If everyone were to become objective 
in his or her human relationships, to act 
impartially and no longer with insight, 
sympathy, and compassion, what kind 
of marriage, family life, and friendship 
would survive? 

Instead of abolishing prejudices, we 
might try to reorganize and redirect 
them so that they are in accord with 
our basic human values and our per- 
sistent aspirations toward an orderly, 
humanly fulfilling way of life. 

Look at what now happens. Some 
of us discriminate against others, mis- 
treat, humiliate, and exploit them or 
otherwise aggressively react toward 
them on the basis of their color or race 
or membership in a religious group. 
The individuals so ill-treated may be 
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law abiding, orderly, cooperative, 
friendly persons who give no provoca- 
tion or exhibit no conduct we can 
criticize; yet we react against them as 
undesirable. At the same time we tol- 
erate and even approve to the extent of 
giving recognition, social prestige, and 
friendship to, individuals who belong 
to our color or race or religious group 
but ‘who openly violate the canons of 
decent human relations and cynically 
flout our values. 


An Influence for Social Order 


If we would develop strong prej- 
udices against all those who violate our 
ethical and moral canons and who ex- 
ploit, humiliate, and harm others, even 
when they are of our color, race or 
religion, we could make of prejudice a 
major influence for social order and the 
conservation of the human values we 
cherish. But this is exactly what is most 
difficult because all through our history 
we have been largely governed by what 
was and is basically irrelevant in people: 


It was not what people did to others 
and to themselves that was important 
but rather their color or race or the 
particular verbal formulations they in- 
voked as explanations or sanctions for 
what they did. 


Much of the religious persecution and 
destruction of groups was seemingly 
aroused by what people gave as reasons 
for their conduct, not by their actual 
conduct. Apparently those who were 
persecuted or massacred were just as 
orderly, sincere, and well conducted as 
their persecutors who, however, ob- 
jected to the words or creeds they 
professed. This is the same kind of 
discrimination which leads to persecu- 
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tion of a person or group because of 
color or race, regardless of the conduct 
exhibited. 

As we look back, it’s no wonder 
prejudice has become almost synony- 
mous with unfairness, and lack of 
justification because so much of the 
prejudiced actions we have noted were 
anti-social and humanly destructive. 
But, as our literature shows, prejudice 
can also mean discrimination for and 
approval of a person or an action. 
When people show favorable attitudes 
and actions such as courtesy and gen- 
erosity and loyalty we are apt to forget 
that they are prejudices too. A cynically 
minded observer might say that we label 
any discrimination we don’t approve of 
a prejudice, and only those discrimina- 
tions we favor and like are given an 
honorific name. Yet the same underly- 
ing process of feeling and discrimina- 
tory action is involved in both. The 
really important question is what basis 
or criterion guides our feelings and 
action. 


Criteria for Discrimination 


As we learn to discriminate on the 
basis of criteria which are relevant and 
overt, we can reorganize our prejudices 
and focus our dislikes and antagonisms 
on those persons whose conduct is anti- 
social and opposed to recognized human 
values. Then we can begin to live and 
work with all those of good will who 
are striving for a decent way of life, 
regardless of color, race, religion, ac- 
cent, or any of the other wholly irrel- 
evant criteria we now employ. 

As the writer has said elsewhere,! if 
we genuinely wish for world order, we 


1 Frank, Lawrence K.: “World Order and Cul- 
tural Diversity,” Free World, III, No. 1, June, 1942. 
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must recognize and accept the other 
cultures all over the world and learn to 
work with people who have developed 
historically different designs for living. 
So long as any group will accept the 
major human values, the dignity and 
worth of man and woman, we can 
collaborate in establishing a world order 
in which there will be large differences 
of color, race and religion, and patterns 
of living. But those differences are un- 
important in the establishment of a 
world order and the achievement of 
the human conservation to which we 
aspire. 

As D. H. Lawrence, the novelist, 
pointed out: “It’s the way our sym- 
pathies flow and recoil that really 
determines our lives.” 


Let Us Not Educate Away 
All Sensibilities 


In the endeavor to intellectualize our 
lives and make ourselves wholly rational, 
even trying to make the arts rational, 
we are forgetting that feelings are basic 
and that an educational program di- 
rected to the development of youth 
must provide the experiences that will 
cultivate the feelings and the sensibili- 
ties needed for a democratic social 
order. This means giving students 
esthetic experiences, through novels, 
plays, poetry, moving pictures, the 
graphic and plastic arts, not as subjects 
for critical scholarship, but as esthetic 
experience so they can feel what the 
artist is trying to communicate to them. 

It cannot too often be said that the 
democratic aspiration means more than 
voting, more than representative gov- 
ernment and participation in decisions, 
important as these are; more than free- 
dom of action, speech, and belief; the 
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democratic aspiration is expressed in the 
conviction that the conservation and 
development of the individual human 
personality is our major goal and pur- 
pose. 

We cannot, therefore, allow anyone 
to be unnecessarily deprived, frustrated, 
neglected, injured, or humiliated be- 
cause those so mistreated are thereby 
rendered incapable of maintaining social 
order, of bearing the burdens of free- 
dom, of respecting other personalities, 
because they cannot respect themselves. 
So many of those who try to hurt 
others have themselves been badly hurt 
and warped and distorted in their feel- 
ings.? 

If we genuinely believe in the demo- 
cratic aspiration we will try to focus 
our thinking and our feeling on those 
democratic ends, deliberately utilizing 
prejudices for and against, to advance 
the human values which we cherish be- 
cause we believe in them and feel them. 


2See Human Conservation: The Story of Our 


Wasted Resources, National Resources Planning 
Board, March 1943. 
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The 1944 Yearbook 
Toward a New Curriculum: 
Extending Educational Oppor- 
tunity of Children, Youth, and 
Adults will come from the press 
this month. This is the 1944 
yearbook of the Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum 
Development and will be sent 
to all members of the Depart- 
ment as a membership privilege. 
The book may be purchased 
for $2. You will find a descrip- 
tion of this volume on the last 
page of Educational Leadership. 
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@ We may help young people to think straight by teaching 
them to analyze evidence and assumptions 


What Is Proof? 


MAN’S THINKING flows in many 
channels and uses many techniques. He 
can gain new ideas by observing and 
investigating facts and data of all sorts 
and by drawing inferences from them. 
He can apply the facts and generaliza- 
tions he has acquired to solving new 
problems, to explaining new events and 
phenomena. 

These are methods by which he can 
gain new ideas on his own steam, so to 
say. A large part of his knowledge, 
however, comes from becoming familiar 
with the ideas already formulated by a 
multitude of other men. It is with refer- 
ence to this mode of acquiring ideas 
that the understanding of the nature of 
proof and the skill in handling the 
processes of proof have special per- 
tinence. 

The concept of proof itself has many 
complex ramifications which it is im- 
possible to discuss in the brief space of 
this article. The discussion here is 
limited to a few simple aspects of this 


The unsettled state of the world today 
makes this an age of change—an age of 
questioning and weighing of values. At the 
same time, an abundance of propaganda— 
good and evil, alike—is being pressed upon 
us. If we are to make wise choices in 
the face of so many conflicting viewpoints, 
we must learn to reason clearly and ra- 
tionally. In this article Hilda Taba of the 
University of Chicago discusses the nature 
of proof as it relates to the teaching of 
critical thinking and reminds us that an im- 
portant part of our job is to train boys and 
girls to think. 
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HILDA TABA 


concept which are useful from the 
standpoint of teaching critical thinking. 
It should be sufficient to point out that, 
as an educational objective, the idea of 
nature of proof has broken the bounds 
of demonstrative geometry with its 
emphasis on formal processes of de- 
duction. Today, the concept has been 
enlarged to include a variety of methods 
by which assurance about the validity 
of ideas and the acceptability of beliefs 
and opinions can be gained and com- 
municated. 

The present emphasis on training in 
the processes of critical thinking has 
been stimulated by several factors. 
First, a gradual accumulation of re- 
search data has brought a realization 
that critical thinking cannot be acquired 
as an automatic by-product of a mastery 
of other men’s ideas and opinions, or of 
mastery of facts and information—an 
assumption which has dominated and 
still dominates education. It is now 
recognized rather generally that direct 
training in the processes of critical 
thinking is needed. 

This is not a new idea. As early as 
1790, John Locke pointed out the dif- 
ficulty in acquiring real knowledge by 
absorbing uncritically other people’s 
ideas: 


The floating of other men’s opinions 
in our brains makes us not one jot the 


1 Adamson, T. W., ed: The Educational Writings 
of John Locke, New York, Longmans, Green, 
1912, pp. 8-9. 
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more knowing though they happen to 
be true. What in them was science, in us 
is but opinionatry, whilst we give up 
our assent only to revered names and do 
not, as they did, employ our own reason 
to understand those truths which gave 
them reputation. 


A second factor is that we have ceased 
to believe that rigorous training in 
geometric proof alone is sufficient to 
develop critical thinking in other areas 
or on matters of daily living. Partly, 
the cause for this is found in the fact 
that the formal teaching of geometry 
is inadequate for developing either an 
understanding of the techniques of 
sound argument or a general ability to 
think deductively.2 Largely, however, 
the difficulty is that learning to reason 
logically about abstract and neutral 
problems does not prepare people for 
ability to reason logically on matters 
which are either more complex or 
which involve feelings and opinions. 

Logical processes have strong com- 
petitors in our own emotional bias and 
prejudice. Reliable facts and sound 
knowledge and principles of logic are 
often immobilized or misused when 
applied in areas in which attitudes and 
feelings tend to interfere with rational 
processes. This interference is the 
strongest on matters about which it is 
most important to formulate opinions 
and ideas dispassionately, namely, in the 
realm of controversial social and human 
problems. Here, the techniques and 
skills of controlling emotions and prej- 
udice, of limiting the influence of bias 


2 Commission on Secondary Curriculum, P.E.A.: 
Mathematics in General Education, New York, 
Appleton Century, 1940, pp. 187-191. 

3 Fawcett, Harold P.: The Nature of Proof, The 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 


1938, p. 75. 
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are most needed and least successfully 
achieved under present teaching. 

For this reason there is a strong feel- 
ing that critical thinking should be 
taught in connection with the problems 
and material, where such thinking is 
expected to be applied in life. 

A third stimulating influence has been 
the growing sensitivity to propaganda, 
intentional and unintentional. We are 
constantly bombarded with “proofs” 
designed to convince us that we should 
act in a certain way, believe in certain 
things, or accept the truth of certain 
ideas. 

Some of these arguments are honest 
efforts to convince us about defensible 
things in fairly defensible ways. Others 
represent what is commonly called 
propaganda, namely, efforts to “sell” 
ideas or beliefs under false guises, or 
swerve us to action under false pre- 
tenses. Recent refinements in both the 
techniques of propaganda and the means 
of communication have made educators 
aware of the need of “immunizing” our 
growing generation against propaganda 
by developing a critical awareness of 
the techniques of propagandist argu- 
ments. These efforts were reflected in 
the work of the Institute for Propa- 
ganda Analysis,* and in the emphasis in 
schools on examining advertisements 
and propagandist writing in the daily 
press and magazines. 


Tools for Thinking 


It is now more or less generally ac- 
cepted that understanding the “nature 
of proof” is an important tool for any 
thinking citizen. What, then, are the 


‘ Propaganda, How to Recognize It and Deal 
with It, New York, Institute for Propaganda Analy- 
sis, 1938. 
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elements of it that could and should be 
taught as a part of general education? 

Most presentations of ideas or argu- 
ments are carried on with reference to 
some set of assumptions, in the light 
of some evidence, and through the 
process of establishing a logical relation- 
ship between these assumptions and the 
conclusions. Unless we have the dis- 
position and skill to examine these 
assumptions, to check the evidence and 
facts, and are sensitive to the logic of 
arriving at conclusions, it is impossible 
for us to make an intelligent reaction to 
the ideas presented to us. 

It seems, therefore, that the follow- 
ing may be suggested as specific tasks 
for the school. 


“Cure Your Cold With Xenex” 


1. Students should learn to detect 
assumptions underlying a variety of 
arguments and learn to scrutinize their 
validity and acceptability. 

All human thinking is carried on 
with reference to some set of assump- 
tions. These assumptions may be good 
or bad, tenable or untenable, relevant 
or irrelevant to the problem at hand. 
Whichever they are, the conclusions 
reached are the logical outcomes of the 
assumptions on which they depend, and 
are true only to the degree that these 
assumptions are true. Thus, for ex- 
ample, if someone says, “Buy Xenex to 
cure your cold,” he assumes, first, that 
colds can be cured, second, that they 
can be cured by medicines like Xenex, 
and, finally, that among all medicines 
Xenex is the most effective for curing 
colds. Whether or not. one should buy 
Xenex depends on how valid these three 
assumptions are. 

The evaluation of assumptions is by 
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no means an easy task. They are not 
always readily discernible. In propa- 
gandist writing, there is even a delib- 
erate effort to disguise the assumptions 
which may lead to a criticism or ques- 
tioning. Often, also, it is difficult to 
draw a line between what is an assump- 
tion and what is an established fact. In 
social sciences, particularly, few facts 
are established as true beyond doubt. 
Many a historic generalization which 
students learn as fact is nothing more 
than inference involving assumptions 
about what society is like—how human 
beings behave, and what the fundamen- 
tal causes are for a certain series of 
events. For example, many writers of 
social science texts take it for granted 
that man’s economic behavior is deter- 
mined by the profit motive. To what 
extent is this an assumption? to what 
extent an established fact? 

However, whatever the difficulties in 
examining any particular set of assump- 
tions, a critical reaction to ideas is 
possible only to the extent that the as- 
sumptions underlying them are brought 
out in the open, and can be subjected 
to examination. Without such skill, all 
hopes for developing critical and in- 
dependent thinking come to naught, 
for, willy-nilly, we must either gullibly 
accept the ideas that come our way, or 
else resort to an indiscriminate cynicism 
and suspicion towards all ideas. 


If You Cut Down the Trees 
on Your Uncle’s Farm... 


2. Students must learn to appraise 
the quality of evidence. 

Without going into the intricacies of 
the criteria for truly scientific evidence, 
students can learn to apply a few simple 
criteria in evaluating the soundness of 
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evidence. One such criterion is the suf- 
ficiency of evidence for a given pur- 
pose. Is, for example, the fact that trees 
on your uncle’s farm are cut down 
sufficient evidence to conclude that 
forest resources are being depleted in 
America? Is the fact that a WPA 
worker leaned on a shovel in your 
father’s garden sufficient evidence to 
generalize about the laziness of all WPA 
workers? Yet, too commonly, one in- 
stance, one observation, or even a 
second-hand story of an observation is 
accepted as sufficient evidence to prove 
or disprove an idea. 

Evidence must also be examined from 
the standpoint of the source from which 
it comes. If someone says that Chinese 
are dirty, that Americans are material- 
istic, or that Italians throw knives, it is 
important to find out where he ob- 
tained that impression and to appraise 
the reliability of that source. 

Too often, it is impossible to check 
personally the validity of evidence. We 
have to depend on experts either be- 
cause the matter is beyond our com- 
petence or because it is impossible for 
us to conduct our own investigations. 
In such cases, it is necessary to form 
some judgment of the competence and 
authority of the person or of the source. 
It makes a difference whether a state- 
ment about the integrity of public of- 
ficials comes from the Dies Committee 
or from a person or an organization of 
assured integrity, with no axe to grind 
on the given problem or issue. Similarly, 
it is important to determine whether a 
person. who voices opinions on politics 
has competence in these matters or 
whether his sole qualification rests on 
achievements, such as, his popularity as 
an air hero or a football champion. 
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Weed Out the “Weasel Words” 


3. Students should recognize the role 
of definitions and acquire skill in deter- 
mining the correct meaning of crucial 
terms and words. 

Language is an imperfectly used tool 
in conveying ideas. We use many 
“weasel words,” the meanings of which 
are vague and wobbly. There are also 
many terms, particularly among abstract 
concepts, such as, “democracy” and 
“capitalism,” which encompass a large 
territory and are, therefore, used only 
in their partial meaning in any specific 
context. Then there are words and 
terms which are emotionally colored, 
and, therefore, convey different mean- 
ings to different people. 

Furthermore, definitions often shift 
in the course of an argument or presen- 
tation. Clinching an argument by sys- 
tematically shifting the meaning of the 
terms used is a favorite propaganda 
device, though this difficulty is by no 
means absent in arguments with no 
direct propagandist intentions. 

Since the rightness or wrongness of 
many a conclusion depends on the 
meaning given to crucial words and on 
how well that meaning is maintained 
throughout the argument, it is impor- 
tant that students learn to locate crucial 
words and terms requiring definition, 
and to define them accurately. 

This problem is more complex than 
locating “weasel words” and their dic- 
tionary definitions, or picking out words 
with a maximum of emotional appeal 
and a minimum of correct meaning. 
It is simple enough to pin down the 
meaning of words like “income tax” 
and “restaurant,” which can be defined 
either by a concrete reference to the 
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thing itself, by a few factual data, or by 
a description. A much more difficult 
task is involved in classifying and check- 
ing the meaning of such terms as 
“frontier” or “government control.” 
These terms are abstractions of a high 
order, and a perfunctory verbal defini- 
tion is of little aid in establishing their 
correct meaning. 


Assumptions to Conclusions 


4. Students should be able to isolate 
and to examine the structure of argu- 
mentation itself. 

It is, for example, possible to line up 
the main points of an argument and 
to see whether the conclusions logically 
follow from the assumptions and facts 
presented. In such a task, familiarity 
with a few basic principles of logical 
deduction is of help.* However, since 
most materials in our daily reading and 
listening are far from being air-tight 
logical constructions, the main problem 
is to distinguish between ideas and facts 
which are relevant and those which are 


5 Most commonly used in high school work is 
the principle of “If-Then” and that of Indirect 
Argument. 


irrelevant to the points presented. Fal- 
lacious forms of argumentation, such as, 
attacking a person in order to discredit 
an idea, deliberate shifting of definition, 
or relying upon distortion by the use 
of emotionally charged words and 
references to put over a point, must be 
noted also.® 

The emphasis in this article has been 
on the points dealing with criticism of 
ideas. In view of the prevailing emphasis 
on mastery of ideas, criticism is an im- 
portant addition to the intellectual 
repertoire of our students. However, 
this tool can be easily misused, partic- 
ularly with an overemphasis on ana- 
lyzing materials obviously and inten- 
tionally distorted. Such training leads 
easily to cynicism towards any ideas, 
for rarely do we meet arguments with 
perfectly sound logic. It is, therefore, 
important to teach students to recog- 
nize constructive points in any argu- 
ment, and to give them sufficient ex- 
perience in developing and defending 
ideas of their own. 

6 For a listing of the fallacious forms of argu- 


mentation see Propaganda, How to Recognize It 
and Deal with It. Institute for Propaganda Analysis. 


Work Experience 


From Paul R. Hanna of Stanford University, editor of Educational 
Leadership’s department, “The Changing World,” comes this one- 
sentence definition of the much-used term, Work EXPERIENCE: 
Work ExPeriENCE involves absorbing youth into the normal 
economic and social activities of the home and community in 
such a manner that youth is given an individual responsibility 
for the performance of a job that shows immediate results in 
the production of goods or the rendition of services and is 
recognized by the community as making a contribution. 
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@ Consider the grounds for your own beliefs before 
you laugh at the man who plants by the moon 


Look to Your Superstitions 


EDUCATED PEOPLE smile tolerantly 
at a person who throws spilled salt over 
his shoulder. We regard as quaint fu- 
tility the idea that tomato plants must 
be set out at new moon and that rain on 
the first Friday of the month means a 
rainy month. Yet many of the beliefs 
by which we shape our own actions 
would scarcely withstand rigorous 
scrutiny any better than these supersti- 
tions. 

For instance, do you believe that the 
Government will take care of the people 
and see to it that no one starves or goes 
cold? Or do you believe that teachers 
don’t understand managerial matters, 
aren’t interested anyway, and are a lot 
better off (their pupils too) if they are 
let alone to do their teaching? 

In spite of the tangled issues concerned 
with the details of politics, government, 
teaching, and the world in general, per- 
haps you have faith that “everything 
will come out all right in the end,” that 
the American nation is destined to con- 
tinue to be great, that progress is in- 


Yokels and hill-billies are not the only 
people who have superstitions. A little 
honest soul-searching probably would re- 
veal that all of us sometimes act or think 
the way we do with little more grounds 
than if we refused to sit at a table set for 
thirteen. John Holden of Middlebury Col- 
lege, Middlebury, Vt., gives us some cri- 
teria for determining the validity of our 
beliefs and suggests that we examine some 
of our own modes of behavior to discover 
our bases for action. 
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evitable. Or perhaps you secretly har- 
bor the conviction (or openly flaunt it) 
that all the furor over postwar plans and 
international cooperation is futile, that 
events will run their course despite any- 
thing that you may do; so the best 
thing is not to worry about how the 
world is getting along, but to settle 
down and do your own job as well as 
you can. 


Where Do Our Beliefs Come From? 


The various points of view just cited 
differ somewhat in scope from simple 
superstitions about the weather, but they 
have no more justification for being 
taken for granted. Above all, these are 
no times for anyone, least of all educa- 
tors, to be swayed by beliefs which 
seem to have come from nowhere and 
which gain acceptance chiefly by their 
plausibility. It behooves us, rather, to 
search their source and to test con- 
tinually those things on which we pin 
our faith. Though our education has 
done little (alas!) to aid us in such a 
search, the method is not hard to grasp 
and the reward is great. 

For a start one takes a single belief 
and explores the various possible 
grounds on which it rests. One usually 
finds that the grounds actually support- 
ing a single belief are several. To be 
sure that all have been identified it is 
helpful to use a sort of check-list. To 
what extent, for example, does the be- 
lief in question rest on authority? To 
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what extent is its source in suggestion? 
Does prejudice play a part in support- 
ing it? Is it one which stands the test 
of practice? Is it supported by reason 
or held in defiance of reason? Questions 
like these five may be considered to 
cover fairly adequately the scope of the 
sources of belief. The criteria which 
they embody are amplified in the next 
few paragraphs. 


When Doctors Disagree 


Authority is frequently a necessary 
basis of belief. This is particularly so 
because of the specialization of knowl- 
edge. We believe the doctor is right 
when he prescribes a cure. Of course 
we encounter instances where “doctors 
disagree.” This confronts us with the 
necessity of choosing the authority on 
which a belief shall be based, and the 
choice must be made with the best in- 
formation and intelligence we can mus- 
ter. 


The Power of Suggestion 


Suggestion is a source of belief which 
is all too frequently unrecognized and 
unexamined. We tend to assume the be- 
liefs of our associates, particularly those 
in which we have confidence. The 
power of suggestion is the power be- 
hind propaganda. “The strength of this 
country has been built by free enter- 
prise. Can we afford to throttle free en- 
terprise now?” is a line which tends to 
make the unthinking reply in the nega- 
tive, without examining the degrees and 
conditions of freedom. 

Though beliefs founded on sugges- 
tion are sometimes held tenaciously, and 
even defended fiercely through ingen- 
ious verbal artifices, for lack of a firmer 
basis of security (or for ulterior mo- 
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tives), suggestion is not a sound founda- 
tion for intellectual integrity. The pure 
fact of suggestion-does not make a be- 
lief unsound, but unless suggestion is 
supported by some surer basis of evi- 
dence, it is inadequate. 


Choosing Prejudices Wisely 


Prejudice as a basis of belief is an- 
other source of the power of propa- 
ganda. People tend to believe what they 
want to, particularly when it appears 
to be in their immediate interest. Ob- 
viously this is no proper long-run basis 
for beliefs. But in the purer sense of 
the word, prejudice is a neces 
ground of belief, in that beliefs have 
to depend on prejudgment, on impres- 
sions of probability. 

Anyone who before Pearl Harbor 
favored increased military appropria- 
tions may have done so on the basis of 
prejudice, prejudgment, his impression 
of the probability that this country 
would soon be drawn into the war. In 
this sense, prejudice cannot be dismissed 
lightly as a source of belief. Man must 
believe if he is to live morally. Belief 
cannot be based exclusively on cer- 
tainty but in some degree on impres- 
sions of probability, in other words, 
prejudice. But, as in the case of author- 
ity, we can choose our prejudices in- 
telligently. 


Does It Work? 


In practical affairs, such as teaching 
and supervising, individuals acquire a 
set of beliefs based on pragmatic foun- 
dations. They come to believe in this 
method or that because “it works” for 
them. They reject the other method, 
even though recommended in a sum- 
mer school class, because it doesn’t 
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work. Surely one cannot be expected 
to live by a belief which cannot ulti- 
mately stand the test of practice, but 
the objection to applying only the 
pragmatic test is that it may be applied 
too narrowly. Many primitive methods 
of controlling a class seem to work, in 
that they maintain the outward sem- 
blance of order. But in the long run 
they may be vicious, because they de- 
prive pupils of opportunity to develop 
self-control. 

When applied to more fundamental 
and far-reaching beliefs, the pragmatic 
test has a further shortcoming: we can- 
not tell with certainty whether some 
things work or not. Is democracy as an 
ideal to be rejected because it does not 
work? Or is it to be retained as an aim 
worth striving for and a goal toward 
which an approach can be made? In 
spite of its limitations, pragmatism can 
give partial support to beliefs. 


Life by Logic 


Rational processes furnish another 
source for beliefs. Generalizations built 
up from experience are potent guides to 
action. From some accepted principle, 
logical implications are developed as a 
part of a philosophy of life. Reason 
properly tests the other grounds for be- 
lief. But reason itself is not equal to the 
whole task of substantiating a philos- 
ophy of life. 

The act of believing is from its very 
nature an act of faith. This does not 
mean that one must accept on faith any 
idea which is repugnant to his intelli- 
gence. On the contrary, one’s philoso- 
phy of life should be subjected to the 
most thorough intellectual scrutiny. But 
feeling, born of action, is the final ar- 
biter. 
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Let’s Turn the Spotlight 
on Ourselves 

It is a very wholesome and invigorat- 
ing experience to examine one’s beliefs. 
Choose one by which you are living. 
Search out its grounds, using the above 
five points as a check-list if you will. 
Much of this process may be pure soli- 
tary introspection. After a certain stage 
it may be fruitful to proceed further 
with other individuals. When values 
have been somewhat clarified, they 
should be refined through the process 
of group discussion. As one continues 
he comes to realize that beliefs, to be 
realistic, are essentially tentative. This 
does not mean that they are capricious. 
On the contrary, by being always open 
to further clarification, they are con- 
tinually being strengthened. The pro- 
cess of sharing values serves to 
strengthen them, and this process ex- 
tending into wider and wider circles is 
the most hopeful foundation of broader 
social understanding and a reasonably 
cohesive world order. 

Rigorous examination of beliefs is not 
a practice in which one can dabble 
lightly. It is a skill which requires long 
cultivation—an attitude toward life 
which is ever in the making. The early 
steps may lead one to the edge of an 
abyss which appears bottomless. Con- 
templation of the scene is usually de- 
pressing. But it is difficult to under- 
stand how a teacher, who daily ob- 
serves the adaptability of human beings, 
who witnesses the emergence of insights, 
who is continually attending the birth 
of a new world, could fail to detect 
some solid ground. If in addition he has 
experienced group endeavor, he should 
be able to find a sound foundation for 
a fighting faith. 
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Fact or Fetishe 


In the light of the many major problems of the world which appear to rise 
more from fetish than fact, the issues in our own field of education may seem 
of small importance. Yet how can we expect to solve the great problems 
when we have trouble thinking straight even about the minor ones? The 
foregoing articles present abstract concepts of thought; those which follow 
discuss specific issues in education about which our thinking has been mud- 
dled. It is much easier to talk about proof and prejudice in the abstract than 
to take it into our own field and point to this as proof and that as prejudice. 
But we believe that educators will want to seek solutions to their own prob- 
lems. Therefore, we invite you to give serious consideration to the matters 
discussed in the following articles. 


@ This is not an either/or issue; there must be 


the child AND the subject matter 


SUBJECT MATTER OR THE CHILD 


@ FANNIE R. SHAFTEL 


SELDOM IS THERE a discussion of 
the modern school in which someone 
does not raise the issue of whether we 
are going to teach subject matter or 
the child. The implication is that em- 
phasis upon child development will re- 
sult in little subject matter being learned. 

This is not an either/or issue. Whole- 
some child growth demands the use of 
extensive subject matter. As children 
inter-act with their environment they 
are continually trying to understand 
life phenomena. One of the outstand- 
ing characteristics of childhood is an 
insatiable curiosity. ; 

If children are helped to find il- 
luminating answers to their questions, 
their curiosity increases and their power 
to find further meaningful answers 
grows. If their eager questions are 
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ignored or turned aside because adults 
demand that they conform to arbitrar- 
ily determined studies, children soon 
cease to ask questions and content them- 
selves with minimum ways of meeting 
adult requirements. 

The issue is not subject matter or 
the child but rather what subject matter 
and how shall it be developed. 


Subject Matter to Fit Needs 


The modern school is designed to af- 
ford children experiences in exploring 
their environment in ways that satisfy 
their growth needs. It organizes subject 
matter, skills, arts, and materials to 
serve the developing experiences of the 
children. In this process, subject matter 
has no arbitrary organization. Any sub- 
ject matter is used which helps to il- 
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luminate the growing experience and 
which reveals answers to questions. 
Thus in a project involving boats and 
water transportation, arithmetic subject 
matter is used to understand tonnage 
and distances, science content in expla- 
nations of why boats float, and geo- 
graphic materials in seeing where boats 
go and why. 

The child-development school is con- 
cerned with the psychological organi- 
zation of subject matter based upon 
analyses of how children connect and 
relate experiences in order to gain in- 
sight and arrive at real understandings. 
Children, because of their limited back- 
ground of experience and immaturity, 
must be guided through cumulative ex- 
periences wherein each succeeding ex- 
perience throws further light upon the 
previous one, enlarges its meaning, and 
prepares the way for better understand- 
ing of the next one. 

In this cumulative process, the time 
comes for each child—depending on his 
own rate and level of ability—when the 
expanding experiences assume meaning- 
ful relationships for him and he gains 
insight into the cultural knowledge he 
is exploring. 


Sometimes in a verbal battle, as in military 
combat, we have to wait until the smoke 
clears before we can see real issues. That, 
in a way, is the situation we face when we 
begin to talk about subject matter and the 
child. In the heat of discussion, we forget 
that the question is not the child OR the 
subject matter but rather how to fit the 
subject matter to the needs of the child. 
Fannie R. Shaftel, Elementary Curriculum 
Coordinator of the Pasadena City Schools, 
describes here the kind of school program 
which can develop in children a lively curi- 
osity and sincere interest in subject mat- 
ter—often in subjects ordinarily considered 
beyond their range of understanding. 
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This is not a will-o’-the-wisp process 
of following incidental child interests. 
Children’s growth needs lead them 
to an interest in all activities appropriate 
to their maturity levels. Curriculum 
workers are continuously giving serious 
thought to the kinds of sequences of ex- 
perience which will best meet real needs 
and afford rich experience in the cul- 
tural heritage. 


From Things That Move 
to Trucks and Oil 


As teachers become increasingly more 
skillful in guiding children’s experiences, 
we find several significant things oc- 
curring: (1) Children, when freed to 
explore and inquire use more, and even 
more difficult, subject matter than was 
considered possible for them to absorb 
in the more formal procedures; and (2) 
teachers, in order to meet their chil- 
dren’s needs, find it necessary to pre- 
pare themselves more extensively in the 
areas of child interest and to provide 
a wider and richer range of sources of 
information. 

This is illustrated in the records of 
developmental projects. First grade 
children, for example, working with 
creative manipulative materials, will ex- 
press their fascination for things that 
move by making trucks and running 
them around their gradually constructed 
community. Their construction needs 
will bring them into a consideration, in 
great detail, of kinds of trucks and their 
functions, where they go and where 
they come from. Reasons for the prod- 
ucts carried will lead them into the in- 
stitutions of the community and homes 
of workers and a beginning understand- 
ing of the relations of homes to work 
and to community arrangements. In the 
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course of building their trucks these 
children will work with linear measure 
and proportion. Among other things 
they may explore oil and gasoline as 
they build an oil truck. They use ex- 
tensive visual aids and develop a readi- 
ness for reading, and many develop 
beginning skill in reading. 

A sixth grade that was intensely in- 
terested in aeronautics decided to build 
gliders and lighter-than-air craft and to 
hold a model craft contest. A skillful 
teacher who had previously explored the 
area and prepared for possible questions 
was able to guide them into a series of 
experiences which covered the follow- 
ing content: 

1. A beginning understanding of the 
forces involved in flight, such as thrust, 
drag, lift, and gravity. This included an 
intensive study of weather, experi- 
ments with weighing air, air-pressure, 
and making a barometer and rain gauge. 

2. A comparative study of gliders 
and airplanes which included parts of 
a plane, their functions, history and 
flight, basic materials used in making 
planes, various jobs of the aircraft in- 
dustry, airport activities, procedures and 
jobs in actual flying, plane identifica- 
tion. 

3. The work of aircraft in all phases 
of world culture with special emphasis 
on how the plane is modifying the cul- 
ture. Such activities as mapping by air, 
sowing fields by air, and fire fighting, 
were studied. 

4. This led to exploration of the 
growing inter-dependence and mutual 
effort of nations with special emphasis 
upon inter-American affairs and a re- 
thinking of time and space relation- 
ships involving a study of the history of 
time, time zones, geography in terms of 
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time-distance and a re-thinking of com- 
munication relationships. As can be seen 
science, geography, mathematics, read- 
ing, and many other subjects were in- 
volved. 

Because of the high interest and mean- 
ingful cumulation of understandings, 
these sixth-graders were able to use new 
types of maps, globes, and geographic 
films that a nearby junior high had 
judged too advanced for its students. 


Publishers Follow Trends 


This demand for more and greater de- 
tailed information is further demon- 
strated by the new types of textbooks 
now being published. Publishers follow 
trends, and the trend is revealed by the 
growing fund of good books that no 
longer deal in vague generalizations or 
mere compilation of facts but are defi- 
nitely designed to serve children’s active 
exploration of cultures and life pro- 
cesses. 

There is no doubt that in this dynamic 
approach to learning not only is more 
subject matter used but many skills that 
were previously taught in complete 
isolation are learned easily and well in 
projects important to the child. When 
children see the need for a specific skill 
in their own activities, they develop 
purposes for learning that skill which 
bring them to specific learning periods 
eager and ready to apply themselves to 
the task at hand. 

Dr. William Heard Kilpatrick has 
said to us many times that “we learn 
that which we accept.” Children em- 
brace enthusiastically all learning which 
has meaning for them. The range and 
kinds of subject matter learned in the 
modern school shows a great growth in 
quantity and quality. The challenge for 
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us today is not whether we shall teach 
subject matter or the child but rather 
how can we provide the quantities and 


qualities of subject matter the child de- 
mands as he avidly explores this great 
wide world. 


@ We know that learning is a lifelong process; yet 


EDUCATION ENDS AT 18 


we do little to extend after-school education 


@ PAUL H. SHEATS 


IF YOU WERE ASKED to indicate 
agreement or disagreement with the 
following statement published in a re- 
cent issue of School Management, how 
would you vote? 

Learning is a continuous process for 

the normal, mentally alert individual, 

a process which begins at birth and 

continues as long as life continues.1 

Ninety-nine and fifty one-hundredth 
per cent of you nod agreement and mut- 
ter a few appropriate phrases on the 
silliness of asking for such an obvious 
answer. And so, ipso facto, the myth 
that education ends at 18 is exploded 
and we move on to more pressing con- 
siderations. But wait a minute—does 
intellectual agreement that learning is a 
lifelong process mean that present 
school practice is consistent with that 
conviction? You see what we are lead- 
ing up to. The gap between profession 
and practice on this matter of extend- 
ing educational opportunities to out-of- 
school youth and adults is so wide that 
the real myth which needs to be ex- 

1 Fern, George H.: “What Plan Is Your Com- 
munity Making Today for Adult Education To- 


morrow?” School Management, January, 1944, vol. 
13, No. 5, p. 130. 
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ploded is the belief that we mow have 
an extensive pre-school and adult pro- 
gram. Actually the public school in its 
current program is no more than ex- 
ploring the approaches to the problem. 
Briefly, here is a bill of particulars: 


Why Do We Need to 
Extend Education? 


1. Out of a potential clientele of ap- 
proximately 89 million persons over 18 
years of age in the United States, prob- 
ably not more than 2 per cent are being 
reached by a program of public school 
adult education at this time. 

Among the 75 million persons in the 


Paul H. Sheats, Director of New Tools for 
Learning, New York City, tells us that 
there are two contradictory myths extant 
among us. Myth number one: a youngster 
terminates his learning at the age of 18; 
myth number two: youth may quit formal 
schooling at 18, but that is no cause for 
alarm because we have a totally adequate 
program of extended school services for the 
“post-eighteeners.” Mr. Sheats is most con- 
cerned with exploding myth number two, 
for he says that practically all of us will 
agree that, like breathing, education goes on 
as long as we live, but that we do not face 
the facts about our woefully deficient edu- 
cation for out-of-school youth. 
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United States who are 25 years old and 
over, 13.5 per cent have completed less 
than five years of school, and in four 
States this figure jumps to 30 per cent 
or more. It has been estimated that there 
are 700,000 totally illiterate aliens in this 
country alone. If we were to set a stand- 
ard of civic literacy for determining 
the educational attainment of our adult 
population, many additional millions 
would be shown to lack even the mini- 
mum fund of knowledge and under- 
standing needed for informed citizen 
action on community, national, and 
world problems. The demands which 
have been made on the school for vo- 
cational training of workers in war in- 
dustries, while lessening somewhat at 
the present time, will reappear as re- 
training and rehabilitation become in- 
creasingly important with the progress 
of the war and the coming of peace. 

These are only the most obvious edu- 
cational needs of our adult population. 
If avocational and recreational interests 
are included, the range of potential serv- 
ice which the public school might pro- 
vide covers almost every area of human 
interest and concern. 


What Has Held Us Back? 


2. It can be argued that the chief 
reason why public schools have not yet 
developed an adequate program of adult 
education is that there have been in- 
sufficient funds appropriated for such 
services. Granting that this is true in 
most communities, we can scarcely ex- 
pect to remedy the situation by ignor- 
ing the need for aggressive professional 
leadership in seeking more adequate 
financial support. The wide variations 
in school expenditures for adult educa- 
tion among the States and among com- 
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munities within a given State prove that 
where such leadership is exerted, public 
opinion will support an extended school 
program. At this time only half of. the 
States make any provision for the use 
of State funds in adult education pro- 
grams. A recent survey of sixty-one 
city school systems reveals that the 
median expenditure for adult education 
in 1938 was .84 per cent of total educa- 
tional expenditures for the year.? Small 
wonder that present efforts are so in- 
adequate. 

Obviously, even with aggressive cam- 
paigning, not all the needed additional 
funds will be obtained from new appro- 
priations. Some consideration must be 
given to the reassignment of available 
personnel and the redistribution of 
funds now available. Part-time assign- 
ment of elementary and high school 
teachers to adult school work, operation 
of the school plant during late afternoon 
and evening hours, employment of a 
full-time director of adult education— 
these and other steps can and should be 
taken now. Meanwhile, planning for an 
extended program after the war can 
proceed, with provision for additional 
State and local support. 


What Are Our Tools? 


3. In this process of making school 
services available to all the people, new 
teaching procedures and new tools for 
learning must be utilized. Too many 
public school efforts at adult education 
have been conceived on the pattern of 
a kindergarten. Adults have been treated 
like children, taught pedantically, sub- 
jected to formalized classroom routines, 
and alienated from any future contact 


2 Hendrickson, Andrew: Trends in Public School 
Adult Education in Cities of the U. S., 1929-1939. 
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with anything that bears an “adult edu- 
cation” label. 

There is no excuse today for such 
practices. Films, pamphlets, recordings, 
film strips, and slides are available to 
facilitate learning, and, moreover, to 
make it an enjoyable and fun-giving 
experience. 


Where Does the School Fit In? 


4. Finally, the school must increas- 
ingly exercise its logical function as a 
coordinating center for the fuller use 
of other community resources and 
agencies carrying on adult education 
activities. This should be done, not with 
any thought or intent of restricting or 
controlling such activities, but to insure 
that through cooperative effort, over- 
lapping and duplication may be avoided, 
and the needs of all sections of the com- 
munity served. Programs of community 
education are now being promoted by 


3 Write to New Tools for Learning, 280 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., for a free catalogue 
of “New Tools.” 


business men’s groups, service clubs, 
unions, women’s groups, citizens’ com- 
mittees on the problems of the peace, 
and countless other autonomous and in- 
dependent organizations. This is all to 
the good, but somehow, somewhere 
along the line, some agency at the com- 
munity level must give some thought to 
fitting the pieces of the puzzle together. 
That agency, logically, is the school. 
The emphasis in this article has been 
on the things which need to be done by 
the school if we are to explode the myth 
that present efforts in the education of 
adults have more than scratched the 
surface of the job to be done. It would 
have been a much pleasanter task to 
have reported on the very fine achieve- 
ments which individual schools have 
already accomplished in extending serv- 
ices to adults. Perhaps, when there is 
more “hay in the barn,” so to speak, 
Educational Leadership will give us 
space for reporting the pride of accom- 
plishment which will then be rightfully 


ours. 


@ Wise teachers combine books with experience 


to give real meaning to education 


EDUCATION IS WITHIN FOUR WALLS 


@ EDGAR G. JOHNSTON 


THE CONCEPT of education as some- 
thing which happens—God willing—in 
a classroom, is almost as pernicious as 
the point of view that all desirable 
learning is imprisoned between the 
covers of a textbook. In each case there 
is a tendency to divorce learning from 
experience and to place undue emphasis 
on verbalization. 
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Unquestionably an alert and vital 
teacher may do much to bring the 
breath of life into the classroom— 
through use of multiple sources of in- 
formation, through a consistent search 
for practical applications, through the 
use of visual and auditory material, 
through invitations to representatives of 
community agencies to share experi- 
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ences with the group, through con- 
structive activities which call for abili- 
ties other than memorization, through 
group organization for cooperative at- 
tack on common problems. The fact 
remains, however, that education “with- 
in four walls” is by and large a process 
which begins with the selection of 
subject-matter-to-be-learned and ends 
with its eventual regurgitation. As 
Edgar Dale puts it in a recent editorial, 
“The schools still remain little islands 
isolated from the main stream of life.” 


Without Benefit of Classroom 


A brief reflection on the part of the 
reader will convince him that in his 
own experience, some of the most 
vivid, significant, and lasting learning 
takes place without benefit of class- 
room. The store of factual information 
used daily in your occupation as teacher 
or administrator may be, in part, the 
product of professional preparation; in 
large measure, it is the result of learning 
on the job. The information and skills 
(and more important, the attitudes) 
which characterize you as automobile 
driver, citizen, member of a family 
group, golf partner; those emotional 
reactions which prompt you to listen 
with satisfaction to the Brahms trio (or 
to Frank Sinatra), have been the prod- 
uct of countless contacts, experiences, 
and associations, few of which can be 
credited to the school. 

There have been refreshing indica- 
tions in recent years that some teachers 
and school administrators are awakened 
to the educational possibilities available 
in the physical features, the cultural 
resources, the social institutions, and the 
economic agencies of the communities 
in which they live. The scope of this 
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One of the most frequently voiced criti- 
cisms of education is that it is something 
apart from life itself. The traditional school, 
where the youngsters show up at a certain 
hour and sit glued to their stiff little chairs 
until “the bell rings,’ deserves the sneers 
of practical-minded people. Far-sighted edu- 
cators are equally impatient with that kind 
of pedagogy. Edgar G. Johnston of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan School of Education 
discusses here the progress we have made 
toward exploding the myth that education 
must be dispensed within the limits of four 
walls. 


paper does not permit extensive descrip- 
tions of specific school programs, but a 
few illustrations may serve to indicate 
trends. 

The “excursion” or field trip has 
been made a regular feature of the 
educational program in some schools, 
not only in biology and agriculture 
classes, but in English, social studies, 
and mathematics. Trips to Washington 
or to the State capital, to the coal fields 
of West Virginia, to a New England 
village, to a school-owned camp, have 
become a regular feature of the educa- 
tional program in some schools. War- 
time restrictions on travel have almost 
eliminated such trips, but it is reason- 
able to expect that this type of learning 
experience will be expanded after the 
war. 


The Community as a School 


Even more significant are those in- 
stances where school groups have 
participated actively in the study of 
community problems and contributed 
toward their solution. Paul Hanna’s 
Youth Serves the Community presents 
numerous examples of constructive 
community projects carried on by 
school and non-school organizations of 
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young people. Many other illustrations 
might be given. School forests where 
pupils plant and care for the trees, 
study forest and wild life development, 
and budget the income for school 
projects are fairly common in some 
parts of the country. A school in Ala- 
-bama studied methods of erosion con- 
trol and, with the cooperation of near- 
by farmers, set up demonstration proj- 
ects to test the effectiveness of check 
dams, strip cropping, diversion channels, 
and various types of vegetative growth. 

A small school in the hill section of 
Kentucky has a Community Service 
Committee. Girls have helped a public 
health nurse disseminate information 
about children’s diet and rural sanita- 
tion. Boys have taken a kit of tools and 
provided craft work in outlying one- 
room schools. A “packhorse librarian” 
makes weekly trips with books and 
periodicals up mountain trails. In count- 
less communities from Virginia to 
California high school young people 
have played a large part in organizing, 
equipping, and administering com- 
munity recreation centers which rep- 
resent one of the healthy outgrowths 
of the current wave of concern about 
juvenile delinquency. 

In particular, young people have 
played a large part in contributing to 
the war effort. School war councils 
have supervised a wide range of activi- 
ties from the sale of defense stamps and 
collection of waste paper and scrap iron 
to messenger service, surveys of fire 
hazards, and forums on postwar prob- 
lems. Pupils have picked apples, har- 
vested beans and tomatoes, and even 
topped sugar beets. In defense areas 
they have worked on the assembly lines 
and held down men’s jobs in stores. The 
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value of these activities has not been 
solely in terms of crops harvested or 
bombers built. There has come to be 
in recent years a healthy recognition by 
school people of the educational values 
of work experience. 

While the illustrations given indicate 
that distinct progress has been made in 
expanding the horizons of the school, 
it would be a mistake to assume that 
these trends are universal or even quite 
general. The walls of Jericho show 
some rifts but they have not yet toppled. 
The general introduction and effective 
utilization of extra-school experience is 
an educational chapter yet to be writ- 
ten. Sound policies for the integration 
of school and out-of-school learning 
will emerge as the result of countless 
experiments by individual schools and 
teachers, exchange of experiences, and 
extended discussion by those seriously 
concerned with making secondary edu- 
cation more functional. 

It may be appropriate to close this 
paper with the warning that enthusiasm 
must be tempered with judgment if the 
maximum value is to be achieved from 
extension of the schools’ horizons. The 
following cautions are among those to 
which the writer would give emphasis: 


A Word to the Wise 


1. The educational purpose of extra- 
mural activities must be clearly analyzed 
and firmly held. If the experience is not 
to be aimless busy work, there must be 
constant reference to educational goals 
—greater insight into community prob- 
lems, first-hand contact with working 
conditions, and increased sensitivity to 
significant factors in the environment. 

2. There should be a close relation- 
ship between experiences outside the 
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classroom and in-school learning. Con- 
sistent effort to establish relationships 
will doubtless entail frequent modifica- 
tion of “lessons planned”; not the least 
value will be found in the necessity for 
two or more teachers to work together 
where the outside experience involves 
more than one group. 

3. The school has a definite respon- 
sibility to safeguard pupils from ex- 
ploitation and hazard to health or safety. 
The importance of careful supervision 
of transportation and of working con- 
ditions of minors is generally recog- 
nized. A danger which has not been so 
clearly seen by many is that of exploit- 


ing child labor under the guise of 


. patriotic emergency and the value of 


“work experience.” 

4. Explosion of the myth that “edu- 
cation is within four walls” will demand 
amore realistic type of teacher prepara- 
tion. Teacher education itself has fre- 
quently taken place within the four 
walls of an ivory tower. If teachers are 
to make the environment a vital part 
of the educational program, they must 
themselves have had first-hand contact 
with it. One is reminded of the old 
Scotchman’s comment on the local 
schoolmaster. “Ootside o’ book learnin’, 
he’s a verra ignorant man.” 


@ Supt. Brown resolves to do something to stop the 
modern trend toward making schools more useful 


9 to 3 for NINE MONTHS 


@ C. E. RAGSDALE 


AFTER a particularly trying meeting 
with “his” board, Supt. Brown retired 
to his bed and sought forgetfulness in 
sleep. 

That day some well-meaning but 
misguided citizens had presented a re- 
quest for the use of a school building 
as a youth center in the evening and 
during summer vacation! They obvi- 
ously did not understand the havoc 
that would be created in a well-kept 
building if it were opened to teen-aged 
boys and girls outside of school hours. 

Then—as harassed Supt. Brown 
lapsed into fitful dreaming—the un- 
thinkable happened. By unanimous vote 
the formerly tractable board resolved to 
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put the local schools on a six-day week 
and a fifty-two-week school year. 
Furthermore the school plant was to be 
open daily from 8:30 A.M. to 10:30 P.M. 
for children and adults. Each teacher 


Supt. Brown of this story likes “his” school 
system JUST the way it is. He likes it that 
way because “that’s the way it always has 
been.” Then an awful thing happens. Some- 
one suggests a change. Supt. Brown is 
panic-stricken and immediately begins to 
defend “his” system, never once considering 
that the new suggestions might offer an 
improvement over his own tried and true 
ways. The sad plight of Supt. Brown is de- 
scribed here by C. E. Ragsdale, Professor 
of Education at the University of Wis- 
consin. 
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was put on a forty-five-hour working 
week for the full twelve months, with 
a two-to-four-week vacation based upon 
length of service. Pupils, too, were to 
be given a two-to-four week vacation 
at dates individually arranged to suit 
the convenience of parents. 

The final straw was the provision that 
each child might begin his school life 
on the first of any month following his 
fourth birthday, with compulsory at- 
tendance to begin on the first of the 
month following his sixth birthday. 
Faster and faster the wheels turned and 
whirred in the aching head of Supt. 
Brown as his frightening dream thrust 
upon him the seemingly impossible task 
of reorganizing “his” school system. 


As the morning sun streamed in the 
bedroom window, Mrs. Brown called 
a haggard and worn schoolman to get 
dressed for a new day. Slowly and 
thankfully the good Supt. Brown 
awakened to the realization that the 
nightmare did not have to be faced in 
reality. Nevertheless, so impressed was 
he with the awful possibilities, inherent 
in a growing public demand for ex- 
tended school services, that he entered 
his office that morning fired with zeal 
to marshal convincing reasons why the 
time-honored plan of “g to 3 for nine 
months” must be preserved. He had a 
little trouble “marshaling reasons.” He 
kept ending up with “that’s the way it 
always has been.” 

“A six-hour day, a five-day week, a 
nine-month year—these 1,080 hours 
comprise one-fifth of the waking time 
of school children in each year. By 
using them wisely competent teachers 
can provide all that any child requires 
of formal schooling. To keep pupils 
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in school longer would endanger the 
American way of life.” 

So ran his thoughts. It didn’t occur 
to him that he was speaking for hun- 
dreds of backward-looking people, that 
he was struggling to maintain status quo 
rather than to build a better future. 

Supt. Brown felt that to be really 
effective in his campaign to stop this 
nonsensical trend he ought to get some- 
thing down in terse, numerical lists. So 
he began: 

1. If teachers are competent and keep 
children keyed up to the awesome task 
of learning the three R’s, memorizing 
and reciting, being in school is a tense, 
nerve-wracking business. Longer daily 
hours for school purposes would place 
too great strain on the minds and bodies 
of little children. They need a large 
part of each day away from the school 
atmosphere for recreation. Two full 
days each week (Saturday and Sunday) 
are needed for rest by growing minds 
and bodies. 

2. The customary sixteen weeks of 
vacation each year—of course, with 
added days at Thanksgiving, Easter, and 
for teachers’ conventions—give pupils 
time for much-needed recuperation 
from the strain of busy school days. 
Besides, they could not possibly learn 
well during the hot days of summer or 
in the midst of the excitement of the 
Christmas season. It is irrelevant that 
their parents must keep on with their 
work during these seasons. And of 
course relaxation can’t be provided in 
school—school is a place for work, and 
we mean WORK. 

3. It is heresy to suggest that work 
experience can be coordinated with 
school activities and used as an integral 
part of the school’s educational pro- 
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gram. Many pupils have Saturday and 
summer vacation jobs or work at home. 
Their families need their labor and their 
earnings. They themselves learn much 
through work experiences so gained. 
Obviously the school cannot adapt its 
program to the part-time employment 
of pupils in any other way than by 
being closed on Saturdays, during the 
summer, and after 3 p.m. Moreover, it 
lowers the “standards” to admit such 
frills and fads. Once the bars are down, 
goodness knows what might sneak into 
the curriculum! 

4. Teachers know little about child 
recreation; the school must be kept as 
a place for strictly intellectual endeavor. 
The school cannot expect to provide 
for recreational needs, but must just 
turn the pupils loose during the summer 
and keep them within school walls dur- 
ing the winter. Let some other agency 
think about the children’s recreation if 
the parents are unable or unwilling. 

5. Individual vacation periods to suit 
the conveniences of parents would com- 
pletely disrupt the work of the school. 
Parents commonly have their two-to 
four-week vacation during the summer. 
Pupils must be free from school at the 
same time. The long summer vacation 
is the only sensible arrangement for 
the school. Moreover, the scheduling 
would be a mess if children came and 
went during the summer. (And a beau- 
tiful schedule was Supt. Brown’s pride 
and joy.) 

6. For the school to use more than 
one-fifth of the total available time is 
clearly unwise, unless it expands its ac- 
tivities to include more recreation, 
work experience, family and community 
activities, radio, movies, and reading in 
newspapers, magazines, and popular 
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books. Teachers are untrained for such 
a program. These are frills and fads; the 
school should stay close to fundamen- 
tals. 

7. The school day is actually longer 
than it seems, since teachers commonly 
assign home-work and the school spon- 
sors after-school pupil activities. To 
grow into a successful adult, the child 
must study at home. Home assignments 
teach pupils to study under the unfavor- 
able home environment. The lengthened 
school day would break up this fine 
practice. If children don’t have some 
nasty jobs, such as homework, how are 
we going to toughen them? 

8. All pupils must enter on the same 
date, be present on all the same days, 
and graduate on the same date; other- 
wise teachers would be forced to give 
up the uniform group assignment and 
group recitation which are the main- 
stays of mass education. Obviously the 
school would be hopelessly disorganized 
if new pupils entered the various grades 
and courses at the beginning of each 
month. Teachers could not possibly 
make the plans for individual children 
which would be required by individ- 
ually arranged entrance dates and vaca- 
tion periods. Anyway, employers prefer 
to have all graduates come to them in 
June of each year rather than in driblets 
throughout the year. 

g. If teachers had to be on the job 
fifty-two weeks a year with only a two- 
to-four week vacation, they would have 
to keep up with their profession while 
actually working, just as doctors and 
lawyers do. Besides teachers need the 
long summer vacation for travel and 
rest. With year-around jobs for teach- 
ers, the schools could no longer employ 
partly trained beginners. This would 
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force salaries up. If teachers were on 
the job all of the time, the school sys- 
tem would have to allow them occa- 
sional leaves-of-absence with pay for 
special study, but no reputable college 
or university would take them except 
for the full period of a regular sched- 
uled term. The year-around job is 
obviously unworkable. 

When Supt. Brown had mulled over 
these nine points and dictated them to 
his secretary (between 9 A.M. and 3 
p.M.) he had a feeling of incomplete- 
ness because there were not ten points. 
He so expressed himself to Miss Jones. 
She, ever capable and efficient, added 
point number 1o as she concluded 
typing the manuscript. 

10. “g to 3 for nine months” must be 
preserved at all costs since a more ex- 
tended school program would demand 
school activities designed to fill the 
needs of the community, the families, 


and the individual pupils. It would 
require the employment of only pro- 
fessionally well-educated teachers at 
salaries commensurate with their prep- 
aration. They would have to live as 
members of the community throughout 
the whole year. It would disrupt the 
system; it would make scheduling im- 
possible; it would break the morale of 
students and teachers. No competent 
superintendent would undertake the job. 

So ran his memo. Ten neat points, 
dedicated to the status quo. So run our 
minds, unless we see that we are being 
bound by tradition, unless we under- 
stand that today’s problems cannot be 
solved with the inflexible logic of 
yesterday. If—like Supt. Brown—we 
find our sleep disturbed with dreams, 
let us hope they are visions of new use- 
fulness for our schools and not night- 
mares induced by an awful fear of 
change. 


@ The trouble began when it became stylish to have 
a Doctor of Philosophy for Superintendent 


RESEARCH AS ADVANCED TRAINING FOR EDUCATORS 


@ EARL C. KELLEY 


RESEARCH and the advanced research 
degree got into the curricula of the 
higher institutions of learning in a per- 
fectly natural way. Our universities are, 
in the main, older than our industries; 
and during the nineteenth century most 
of the seeking after new knowledge 
was done in the universities. This is no 
longer the case, because industry has 
learned that it can and must do much of 
its own research. The work done in the 
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It is human to be impressed by titles. But 
what really counts is the man—or woman— 
behind the title. The desire to have doctors 
of philosophy on our school staffs can lead 
to some queer situations. There is, for ex- 
ample, the individual who is a born re- 
search worker attempting to carry on the 
very human business of teaching school 
and, in the other extreme, the natural 
teacher who feels compelled to shut him- 
self up in archives for five years in order to 
win a doctor’s degree. Earl C. Kelley of 
Wayne University helps us to think straight 
along these lines in this article on the value 
of advanced research as training for teach- 
ers. 
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universities was too general; industries 
needed to find answers to specific prob- 
lems. Besides, facts learned in univer- 
sities became public property and in- 
dustry found it advantageous in this 
competitive world to discover and keep 
its own secrets. 

The people who did the research in 
universities were highly specialized 
creatures. They learned to work with 
things, for the most part tearing them 
apart to see what made them tick. They 
were highly analytical, looking at small 
parts, learning more and more about 
less and less. They were scholarly and 
scientific, used to drawing conclusions 
on observed evidence. They needed to 
have control of a number of languages, 
the better to know what other re- 
searchers in other lands were doing. 
They were separated from their fellows 
by their analytical habits and by their 
introspection. They were fitted for the 
library and the laboratory. They were 
called Doctors of Philosophy. 

No one questions the importance or 
value of these researchers. Much of the 
material advance of the civilized world 
is due to their work. No one would 
claim, however, that they were prepared 
to teach, except on a very highly 
specialized level, working with students 
who were to become researchers. 


Keeping Up With the Joneses 


All would have been well if the idea 
had not developed that it was stylish to 
have a Doctor of Philosophy for Super- 
intendent of Schools. Smart communi- 
ties began to get ahead of their 
neighbors by having someone to call 
Doctor running their schools. They had 
long called the superintendent Profes- 
sor, but to be able to call him Doctor 
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as well was too good to resist. The presi- 
dent of the P.T.A. had the pleasant 
confusion of never being able to re- 
member which to call him. 

When the research degree came to 
have commercial value for activities 
other than research, the trouble began. 
The researcher, used to analyzing 
things, was put in a position where he 
needed to see people as wholes. He 
needed to be a synthesizer, with all 
the extrovertive talents of a bond sales- 
man. He sometimes did, in fact, sell 
bonds as part of his job. 

Not only that, but literally thousands 
of teachers, seeing a monetary value in- 
volved, began to seek the research de- 
gree. They came by the scores and stood 
in line. To do research? Well, not more 
than they had to, and still get the 
marketable degree. 


Business Is Business 


The universities saw in this horde a 
fine piece of business which they were 
loath to eschew. True, they had only a 
research program to offer, and had not 
thought much about advanced teacher 
training, but they knew that the research 
program was good. Rather than think 
through and create a suitable program 
for teachers, or refuse the business, they 
tempered the wind to the shorn lamb. 

They took on the business, changed 
the nature of research as little as pos- 
sible, and retained all of the trappings. 
For example, instead of the candidate 
for the degree using German and 
French to do his research, he learned 
to pass an examination in them, some- 
times the last chore he did, before 
he got the degree. Thus was the fiction 
and the myth of the multi-languaged 
scholar retained without the fact. Like- 
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wise, he came at his research, such as it 
was, from the back side, in a rear-guard 
action. Instead of undertaking an in- 
vestigation in order to find out some- 
thing, he undertook it in order to show 
he had investigated. 

Now it makes a great deal of differ- 
ence which way round research comes. 
If the investigation becomes the end 
rather than the means, some queer go- 
ings-on can be expected. Look at a few 
Doctor’s theses, and see what I mean. 
The people who want this degree for 
vocational purposes are not researchers. 
They cannot even pronounce it. They 
often call it ree-search, thereby being 
wise by accident. For instead of seeking 
new knowledge, they re-search the pile, 
to see if there are some tag-ends which 
they can put together to look like new. 
We have the sad spectacle of many 
people pawing over the slightly stale 
heap of knowledge as advanced prepara- 
tion for dealing with children and their 
parents. 


Advanced Training?—Yes 


Teachers need advanced training. 
Their job is so complex that they can 
never know enough about it. Doing re- 
search is not proper training for them, 
because the researcher is an analyst, a 
specialist, and, due to the nature of his 
work, often an introvert, hopelessly 
separated from his fellowmen. 

Teachers need an advanced training 
program based on the work they expec 
to do. 

They need to be trained to see 
wholes. They need training that will 
make them aware of the fact that chil- 
dren have lives other than their school 
lives. They need to know that it is not 
alone the child who comes to school, 
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but the effects of the whole situation in 
which he lives. 

Teachers need training that will en- 
able them to create environments that 
will add to the quality of living of 
whole children. They need to be fluid 
and ready for change. They need to 
learn how to avoid set situations and 
programs, lest a student body unable to 
use those programs comes to school. 

Teachers need to take into considera- 
tion the children’s parents, to see that 
parents are people who form communi- 
ties, that the community contributes 
more to the education of the child than 
does the school. 

Teachers need to have time and op- 
portunity in their advanced programs 
to drink deep of the multitudinous re- 
sources of a university and the com- 
munity of which the university is a 
part. This involves the use of books 
where they serve, lectures, music, art, 
participation in solution of community 
problems; these add to the richness of 
living and the understanding of people, 
their past and especially their present 
and future. Teachers will not have time 
for this if they spend their time trying 
to make something look like what it 
is not, or drearily conning over a Ger- 
man or French vocabulary. 

After the teacher selected for the 
advanced training has prepared himself 
as well as it is possible for one to pre- 
pare for a complex and changing task, 
he should be given such title as is needed 
for him to obtain the job which he is 
trained to hold. 

Rethinking the program for the ad- 
vanced training of teachers is the most 
important, urgent, and neglected task 
of the colleges and universities of our 
country today. 
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@ When communities treat teachers like human beings, they 
discover that the “different” theory is all a myth 


TEACHERS ARE ‘DIFFERENT’ 


@ MARGARET E. HARRIS 


MANY PEOPLE now in the teaching 
profession began their career when and 
where they were considered public 
property to such an extent that their 
social activities were regulated by the 
local board of education. At present it 
is rare to find a board ruling which is 
even concerned with how many dates 
a teacher has, the days of the week on 
which it is proper to have dates, where 
the teacher shall board, or which church 
shall have the right to his or her mem- 
bership and services. However, there 
are too many places over the nation 
where a necessity to “trade” with the 
local board places on the teacher a 
constant fear that some action as an 
individual may jeopardize employment. 

A wise community wants for its chil- 
dren the best its teachers have to give. 
How can this be assured? Many com- 
munities and administrators would be 
shocked if told they were not being 
reasonable with regard to their teachers. 
But treating teachers as human beings 

j 


Teachers have a job to do just like anybody 
else, Why an aura of “difference” would 
have grown up around them is a little hard 
to understand. But in some communities 
this has happened, and the unfortunate 
teachers are left suspended in a kind of 
social vacuum. Margaret E. Harris, Super- 
visor of Schools in Pike County, Alabama, 
describes some prevalent misbeliefs about 
teachers and discusses the unhappy situa- 
tions to which they can lead. 
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pays rich dividends. Of course, there 
are some teachers who may never be 
worth much to children or community. 
Other teachers can and should show 
more initiative in finding a functional 
place in the community. However, any 
community would do well to examine 
its inconsistencies of attitude and prac- 
tice toward teachers, for it would 
discover that most teachers respond 
gratefully and richly to considerate 
treatment. Unfortunate community 
feelings toward teachers vary with 
different parts of the country, but cer- 
tain of them are general. Among those 
most often encountered are: 


Colorless Personality and 
Altar Bent 


1. Teachers are uninteresting per- 
sonalities; they will not discuss anything 
except school work. Could this at- 
titude be traceable in part to the types 
of activities expected of teachers by 
the community? The smaller towns 
expect the teachers to take charge of 
Sunday School classes, lead Boy or Girl 
Scout troops, be president of the 
P.T.A., or do similar things which cut 
them off from normal association with 
other adults having varied interests. 
Members of no other profession are 
expected to confine their relations out- 
side work hours so wholly to their co- 
workers or juvenile society. Larger 
communities often disregard all mem- 
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bers of the school staff except the 
superintendent. 

Many teachers have interests and gifts 
undiscovered by the community. Their 
discovery would enrich community life 
and probably mean more rapid growth 
of the teacher’s skills. If a teacher dares 
refuse to accept the responsibility of 
the usual requests made of her to take 
over the community jobs which no one 
else wants, she is likely to find herself 
ignored almost completely. In some 
communities teachers are considered 
“outsiders” to such an extent that it is 
difficult for them to find a place to live. 

2. Young teachers are interested only 
in getting married; so you cannot ex- 
pect good work of them. Desiring 
marriage and a home of one’s own is 
normal for young people of our society. 
If the young men and women teaching 
in our schools have opportunity for 
wholesome association with members of 
the opposite sex they respond to pro- 
fessional leadership on a high plane. 
Their capacity for work is prodigious 
and their standards are much more 
severe than are those of many of their 
elders in the profession. 


Teachers Must Measure Up 
to Arbitrary Standards 


3. Married women should not teach. 
There is usually very little reasoning 
of any kind by opponents of employing 
married teachers. True, for many peo- 
ple, marriage presents more problems 
than it solves. But the person who is 
able to adjust to the difficulties con- 
tingent upon establishing successful 
family life should be able to adjust very 
successfully to school living. Add to 
this the insight a thoughtful mother 
has into child development and you 
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have assets invaluable to good teaching. 
4. Teachers should be able to do with 
and for children all of the things which 
parents and community have not been 
able to do. Right now this attitude is 
focused on blaming the schools for the 
wave of juvenile delinquency. Teachers 
have done more specialized study than 
parents on problems related to child 
behavior and learning. And sometimes 
there are mental and emotional emer- 
gencies when a specialist is needed, just 
as there are physical emergencies which 
the family doctor does not try to handle 
without the aid of a specialist. However, 
many of the problems with children 
could be solved without a specialist, but 
they go unsolved because community, 
parents, and teachers do not work out a 
curative or, better still, a preventive 
program together. Leaders are con- 
stantly pointing out the fact that learn- 
ing takes place in the total environment, 
and many factors work together to 
produce or prevent delinquency. 


Teachers Aren’t Leaders 


5. Teachers show no _ leadership 
ability; they have no sense of daring. 
For one to feel free to exercise leader- 
ship, it is necessary to have an assurance 
of security economically, socially, and 
professionally. When there is no guar- 
antee of tenure if one does a good job, 
or if one’s tenure depends upon acting 
as a tool of some vested interest, there 
certainly will not be much incentive for 
leadership. Honest mistakes must be 
accepted as the natural lot of anyone 
who ventures to have and carry out an 
idea. Along with this, one should con- 
sider that the person who has to spend 
a great deal of time manipulating a sub- 
standard salary to care for most pressing 
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family and personal needs has exhausted 


both time and emotions to such an° 


extent that leadership abilities have been 
greatly impaired. 

Another aspect of this problem has 
to do with social and professional ac- 
ceptance and appreciation which tend 
to create new demands on a person and 
to stimulate more thoughtful action. 
This factor should be seriously con- 
sidered by staff members of the school 
system who hold administrative or 
supervisory positions. One of their 
duties is to develop leadership among 
teachers, but all too frequently they 
have so little insight into the possibilities 
of this assignment that they not only 
do not help develop leadership—they 
actually prevent it. 


A Leaky Roof Doesn’t Matter 


6. Environment has no effect on the 
quality of teaching. This myth is hardly 
ever put into words but the drabness of 
many large city school buildings, the 
inadequacy of many rural buildings— 
even to protect the inmates from the 
weather—speak loudly for the lack of 
concern about environment. Even big 
business has found it profitable eco- 
nomically to make surroundings attrac- 
tive as well as scientifically adequate. 
This applies to both physical and emo- 
tional environment. 

Perhaps you have other myths to 
add to this list. Effective action in com- 
bating all of them must be based on 
respect for the teacher as a person. 


@ Cooperation between campus and field helps 


young teachers fit easily into new jobs 


CAN WE SEPARATE IN- AND PRE-SERVICE? 


@ DAVID M. TROUT 


A NEW EDUCATIONAL problem is 
beginning to make its appearance in the 
courts. In certain States the law re- 


One of the fetishes in educational thinking 
has been the belief that in- and pre-service 
are separate branches of the profession. 
Increased coordination of plans and pro- 
grams between institutions of higher learn- 
ing and teachers in the field is fast elimina- 
ting this unnecessary jog in teacher growth. 
David M. Trout of Central Michigan Col- 
lege of Education discusses the significance 
of this change in the light of the major 
emphases which traditionally character- 
ize teacher education in the United States. 
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quires that the county superintendent 
or commissioner of schools shall have 
had, let us say, for example, thirty 
months of teaching experience before 
he takes office. Last year candidates who 
had done five months of practice teach- 
ing for which credit was granted to- 
ward graduation and certification and 
had, subsequently, taught twenty-five 
months, were challenged on the ground 
that practice teaching cannot be re- 
garded as teaching experience. Litiga- 
tion concerning this issue is now 
pending. 
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If the courts decide that teaching 
both before and after certification is 
legal teaching experience, the decision 
will not only affect salaries, annuities, 
pensions, and other rewards based on 
length of service, but it will also reduce 
the clarity of the distinction between 
pre-service and in-service professional 
development. 

When a problem of this sort is 
brought into court it may indicate that 
folkways and basic conceptions are 
changing so rapidly that legal interpre- 
tations become necessary. In this in- 
stance that seems to be the case. For 
several years, especially during the last 
ten, practices in the preparation of 
teachers have tended rather uniformly 
toward reducing the distinction between 
professional development achieved be- 
fore certification and that which fol- 
lowed it. Cooperation between campus 
and field has increased to such an ex- 
tent that many young teachers now 
make the transition from the one to the 
other without suffering any unusual 
maladjustment or unfamiliarity in the 
new situation. 


What Do We Educate For? 


The significance of these changes 
may be better understood through a 
brief survey of the three major em- 
phases which have characterized the 
preparation of teachers in the United 
States. These three might appropriately 
be and often have been captioned 
“Teacher Training,” “Teacher Educa- 
tion,” and “The Professional Develop- 
ment of Teachers.” Although each of 
them at one time or another is apt to 
include elements common to one or 
both of the others, they, nevertheless, 
differ sufficiently from one another to 
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be easily distinguishable at all times. 
TEACHER TRAINING grew up 
with the normal schools and the insti- 
tutes. It is based upon the assumption 
that there are certain “tricks of the 
trade” which every teacher should know 
before he is qualified to manage a school. 
Great emphasis is placed on correct 
methods of teaching each subject, of dis- 
ciplining the misbehaving child, of car- 
ing for the school building, and of 
making reports. One who has learned 
these correct methods is a trained 
teacher, a sort of well-drilled circus ani- 
mal who will do the right thing when 
each situation stimulates him to action, 
simply because he has previously learned 
what to do under such circumstances. 
The trainers are the teachers of gen- 
eral methods, special methods, courses 
in education, and the supervisors of 
practice teaching. It is their duty so to 
mould the attitudes, habits, and person- 
ality of the neophyte that he will there- 
after always stay moulded. They decide 
when he is ready to teach and see to it 
that he does not begin too soon. From 
this point of view, pre-service and in- 
service activities are entirely different. 
TEACHER EDUCATION éstresses 
the notion that a teacher is one who has 
learned something to teach. The educa- 
tion of the teacher, particularly his gen- 
eral education, appears from this point 
of view to be the most important kind 
of teacher preparation. Knowledge of 
more and more subject matter in one, 
two or at most three fields of specializa- 
tion is the chief requisite for certifica- 
tion. The minimum legal prescriptions 
in practice teaching and education 
courses are the maximum requirements 
in institutions which support this posi- 
tion. The event of graduation passes the 
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student automatically and immediately 
from the role of learner to that of 
teacher. 

The emphasis represented in THE 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF TEACHERS assumes that the 
teacher like all other competent persons 
is well-educated. He knows how to find 
out what he wants to know when he 
wants to know it. He is a skillful learner 
in any field, new or old; is at home in 
the world of nature, art, and science; 
and socially effective in all his human 
relationships. The person who can be 
so characterized is educated whether he 
is a teacher, a factory worker, or a 
farmer. In other words, a good educa- 
tion is not peculiar to teachers and is, 
therefore, neither a professional charac- 
teristic nor an integral part of the pro- 
cess of professionalization. It is, rather, 
a prerequisite which should never be 
waived for those who want to become 
teachers. 

The development of the teacher as 
seen from this point of view consists in 
providing the well-educated person with 
those situations and _ circumstances 
which result in his becoming progress- 
ively more self-confident, ethical, and 
efficient in the practice of the profes- 
sion and in its elevation through the 
discoveries he makes while a member 
of it. 


Sound Education Is 
Continuous Education 


In this nation there are colleges 
where students may spend three years 
in achieving a general education and 
then devote the fourth entirely to pro- 
fessional development along lines which 
may continue throughout their teaching 
careers. Such students teach one or more 
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periods each day; work with supervis- 
ing teachers, parents, and children, 
planning and carrying out learning ac- 
tivities; take time out to do externing 
for a few weeks; attend faculty meet- 
ings; become familiar with school ad- 
ministration; take part in P.T.A. work; 
become acquainted with State leaders 
in education who make frequent visits 
to the campus; take trips to institutions 
of various sorts and to schools where 
unusual kinds of education are in prog- 
ress; plan and participate in forums, 
panels, debates, dramatizations, experi- 
ments, book hours, and study programs 
in order to learn how to be profession- 
ally effective; and, in general, partici- 
pate in all varied activities which 
characterize the work of the good 
teacher in a school system where con- 
tinuous professional development is con- 
sidered to be worth all it costs. 

How completely the professional de- 
velopment of teachers so prepared in 
the last year of college can be continued 
in their first and subsequent years of 
off-campus teaching is suggested in the 
following quotation from A. N. Zech- 
iel: 

In the North Central Association Quar- 

terly, January, 1943, Weber reported 

that one of the reasons frequently given 
for the lack of an effective program of 
in-service education was the absence of 
professional attitudes on the part of the 
teachers. He further reported that where 
cooperative rather than dictatorial tech- 
niques of administration were used the 
professional attitudes of teachers were at 

a high level. Where teachers share in 

making plans, in determining policy, in 

deciding on procedures, and in the 

evaluation of results, there is usually a 


1 Trout, D. M. (Ed.): The Education of Teach- 


ers. Lansing, The Michigan Cooperative Teacher 
Education Study, 1943, pp. 65-66. 
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vital program contributing to teacher 
growth. This conclusion is supported 
by data from the Eight Year Study and 
by the evidence collected by the authors 
in their visits to schools in Michigan. 
Teachers do have great abilities, high 
standards of intellectual integrity, and a 
willingness to take responsibility. Coop- 
erative techniques free these abilities 
when the school functions as a demo- 
cratic institution. 


When well-educated persons are able 
to give full time for an extended period 
in college to practicing activities, atti- 
tudes, and relationships which charac- 


terize teacher-life and then go into a 
school where professional development 
goes on as Zechiel, Weber, and others 
have described. it, graduation and certi- 


fication are minor incidents in the 
continuous process of professional de- 
velopment which begins in college and 
extends uninterrupted through the 
teaching years. As campus and field 
continue to coordinate their plans and 
programs for the professional develop- 
ment of teachers, the distinction be- 
tween pre-service and in-service activi- 
ties will diminish. 


And We Call It Modern! 
1580.. 


Most tutors never stop bawling into our ears, as though they were 
pouring water into a funnel; and our task is only to repeat what has 
been told us. I should like the tutor to correct this practice, and from 
the start, according to the capacity of the mind he has in hand, to begin 
putting it through its paces, making it taste things, choose them and 
discern them by itself; sometimes clearing the way for him, sometimes 


letting him clear his own way. 


If, as is our custom, the teachers undertake to regulate many minds 
of such different capacities and forms with the same lesson and a simi- 
lar amount of guidance, it is no wonder if in a whole race of children 
they find barely two or three who reap any proper fruit from their 


instruction. 


Let him not be asked for an account merely of the words of his 
lesson, but of its sense and substance, and let him judge the profit he 
has made not by the testimony of his memory, but of his life. 


. [ have always disliked the discipline of most of our schools. They 
might have erred less harmfully by leaning towards indulgence. They 
are a regular jail of imprisoned youth. They make dete slack, by 
punishing them for slackness before they show it—From Essays, “Of 
the Education of Children,” Michel de Montaigne (translation by 


Donald M. Frame). 
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Colleges Go to the Field 


THE WAR-CREATED problems of 
teacher shortages and overcrowded 
schools are being met in the State of 
Washington with an in-service training 
program which gives teachers on the 
job an opportunity to broaden their pro- 
fessional techniques and background. 

As has happened throughout the na- 
tion, many teachers in Washington have 
left their posts for service in the armed 
forces and for more lucrative positions 
in industry. At the same time candidates 
for teaching certificates have decreased 
at an alarming rate in the institutions of 
higher education, and public schools in 
communities where new industries or 
military cantonments were being estab- 
lished have faced the difficulties of serv- 
ing increased enrollments. 

To meet the problems growing out 
of these conditions, a committee of 
Washington educators was appointed to 
study and develop a plan of in-service 
teacher training for the State. The com- 


Most of our authors this month are ex- 
ploding myths about education. But here is 
news of a program of in-service education 
in the State of Washington which is neither 
myth nor fetish; it is plain common sense. 
We include an account of it here because, 
should there be anyone who believes that 
training on the job is impractical and un- 
wieldy and can’t be carried on effectively, 
this article will help to set his thinking 
straight. The part of the University of 
Washington in developing in-service train- 
ing in that State is described for us by 
Edgar M. Draper, Director of the in-service 
teacher training program at the University. 
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@ In-service education in Washington State 
helps teachers to improve their skills 


EDGAR M. DRAPER 


mittee suggested a program which 
would follow one or more of three pat- 
terns: (1) regular classwork organized 
in centers convenient to a number of 
schools; (2) workshops established in a 
number of schools; and (3) conferences 
of two days or more in all schools. En- 
dorsed by the State Board of Education, 
the proposal was first tried in the spring 
of 1943 and is continuing in operation 
at this time. 

A committee, composed of represent- 
atives from the State Department of 
Public Instruction and each of the in- 
stitutions of higher education, was ap- 
pointed to organize and direct the 
program on a State-wide basis. The 
State colleges and University were each 
assigned regions in which to work, and 
regional committees of administrators, 
teachers, and representatives from the 
State Department of Public Instruction 
and the colleges were given the task of 
organizing the program in each in- 
service area. The plan called for 
members of the faculties of higher edu- 
cational institutions to spend as much 
time as possible in the classrooms, teach- 
ing, demonstrating, and working with 
pupils, and teachers. As ultimately 
worked out, the program is coordinated 
by State Supt. Pearl A. Wanamaker 
and is financed jointly by funds from 
the office of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction and by the institutions 
whose staff members are participating 
in the work. 
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How One Program Began 


In April, 1943, the University of 
Washington was assigned the problem 
of developing an in-service training pro- 
gram in the southwestern part of the 
State. The writer was named director 
of the program for the University of 
Washington, and available members of 
the University faculty were organized 
into an in-service staff. The formation 
of this staff was made possible by the 
fact that decreases in enrollment in some 
departments eased faculty teaching 
loads. 


A preliminary meeting was held with 
representatives from the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, administra- 


tors, county superintendents, and 
teachers of the area to discuss the needs 
of the particular schools and the best 
type of program to initiate in the two 
months remaining of the school year. 
Because the program got underway late 
in the year and many schools were clos- 
ing early to permit pupils to work on 
farms and in industry, it was decided 
to use the conference method. At a 
later date, the writer visited every 
school in the region to confer with the 


THE TEACHERS SAY .. 


“The teachers at Toledo were enthusiastic about the program and spent several 
profitable hours with the visiting staff member. The feeling of supervision van- 
ished completely when a series of individual conferences with the teachers was 
instituted. She reflected enthusiasm for her work and this carried over to my 
faculty.”—Supt. E. F. Anderson, Toledo. 

“We were very pleased with the three people who worked with us on the con- 
ference plan. Personally, I think that it is by far the most desirable way to do any 
type of in-service training where credit is not involved. I think that some type of 
class work and of workshop program is very desirable, but I think it should lead 
to credit in every case. Work for the express purpose of improving classroom 
procedure is much better done in the classroom, The expert can quickly see the 
picture of the needs and by spending a little time in the classroom can help with 
definite procedures for improvement. In addition, we found a great deal of help 
in the administrative aspect of all these problems.”—Supt. Herbert Heath, Wood- 
land. 

“The values gained in our first program were more or less of a stimulating 
effect. As you recall, we selected English as our field for in-service work. I made 
no attempt to inform my teachers beforehand, but instead desired that the visiting 
staff member come in and see what was being done without extra preparation on 
the part of the teacher. The staff member did the very thing I desired in elimina- 
ting any idea of supervision. Reading was stressed in a faculty meeting in relation 
to English improvement instruction, and a bibliography was submitted which I 
am sure will be of considerable value.”—Supt. Morgen Owings, Winlock. 

“Although the in-service program was sandwiched into the most crowded 
part of our school calendar, the good that we all derived from it far exceeded 
what many of us dared hope for. I wish to particularly thank you for sending 
such outstanding people to our school. Without exception their helpful sugges- 
tions were of very real value. We are all hoping that it will be possible for them 
to pay us a follow-up visit next fall.’—Supt. Carl Johnson, Battle Ground. 
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administrators and teachers about the 
organization of the work in various de- 
partments of their schools. 

As a result of these meetings, a sched- 
ule was worked out for the entire area. 
The subject-matter fields treated in the 
in-service conferences included English 
—with emphasis on reading— social 
studies and Washington State history, 
physical education, health, and first aid, 
art, commercial studies, guidance, music, 
remedial reading, and _pre-induction 
training. 

The visiting staff members from the 
University represented a cross-section 


of the academic departments in the Col- 
lege of Education as well as instructors 
from the Department of Education. All 
staff members approached the problems 
in each school system through prelimi- 
nary conferences with teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 


No One “Supervises” 


In this way procedures were devel- 
oped which readily dispelled any feel- 
ing on the part of the teachers that they 
were being supervised or that critical re- 
ports would be formulated as a result of 
the work in the schools. Staff members 


THE CONSULTANTS SAY... 


“The visitations which I have made to several of the communities in which our 
in-service program is operating leads to the inevitable conclusion that the service 
program contains extremely potent possibilities not only for streamlining wartime 
secondary education but for permanently modifying our teacher-training program. 
. .. It is a vehicle of immense possibilities for making our teacher-training more 
practical and for post-placement, follow-up work. . . ..—Francis F. Powers, Dean 
of the College of Education. 

“I think much is to be gained by arranging visits of two or three days dura- 
tion—long enough for visitant and teachers to get acquainted. At Longview we 
met the staff informally the night before, talked over the problems of mutual 
interest, and broke the ice generally. The visits to class the next day were robbed 
of much of the teacher-inspector relationship which always makes for embarrass- 
ment and awkwardness. . . ."—Professor Charles Gates, Department of History. 

“It was a source of great pleasure to work in the in-service music program... . 
Each day I gave from five to eight demonstrations as I felt that more could be 
' gained by teachers from seeing actual teaching than through talking about pro- 
cedures, . . ."—Prof. Helen Hall, Department of Music. 

“After the adoption of the in-service training program by the State Board of 
Education, the University of Washington immediately set up its program in the 
area designated for its work. The speed and efficiency of the plans proposed by the 
University was indeed gratifying inasmuch as the time element was an important 
factor in presenting the program to the teachers before the close of school. I found 
a fine professional attitude in the schools and among the members of the Univer- 
sity faculty who served the area. The program, being new, was, of course, not 
completely understood at first, but as soon as the possibilities were apparent to the 
teachers, they readily went to work and took full advantage of the high type of 
professional service being given them by the University. Every report that has 
reached this office from the field has been enthusiastic in commendation of this 
service.”—Pearl A. Wanamaker, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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were assigned to schools only upon the 
request of the schools for assistance in 
certain subject-matter areas. They 
worked in cooperation with the teachers 
in formulating plans for the in-service 
activities, and their reports were made 
to the teachers in each department at 
the conclusion of the program. 

In order that the University might 
improve its organization of the in-serv- 
ice program, school administrators, 
members of the State Department of 
Public Instruction, and staff members 
from the University were asked to eval- 
uate the work and to offer suggestions 
regarding future programs. In general, 
it can be said that the State Department 
of Public Instruction and the school ad- 
ministrators were enthusiastic about the 
work, while the staff members from the 
University were appreciative of the op- 
portunity to cooperate with the teachers 
of the public schools. Both the Univer- 
sity representatives and the public 
school people profited greatly from the 
experience. The writer is confident that 
teacher training in the College of Edu- 
cation will be benefited through the 
experiences gained in the in-service 
program. 


In-Service Training Goes Into 
New Areas This Year 


Specific areas in which the Univer- 
sity has developed a program during 
the present school year are Grays Har- 
bor County, where in-service work was 
initiated in the autumn quarter, and 
King County, where the program was 
begun this spring. With twenty-one 
large high schools in King County, it 
is mecessary to serve more than one 
hundred and fifty departments and hun- 
dreds of teachers. Approximately fifty- 
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five members of the regular faculty of 
the College of Education are participat- 
ing in the work. 

Regular evening conferences have 
been developed for both the administra- 
tors and teachers in Grays Harbor and 
King Counties. Attendance is optional 
and the topics cover such fields as ad- 
ministration, guidance, language arts, 
physical education, and other areas of 
the high school curriculum. The Uni- 
versity staff members serve on a panel 
and the problems from the field are con- 
sidered in an informal discussion. 


Program Ties in With Efforts 
to Improve Curricula 


The program appears to present pos- 
sibilities for correlating the in-service 
work with the curriculum improvement 
activities in the State, and the teacher- 
training activities of the institutions of 
higher education. It will be interesting, 
as the work continues, to ascertain to 
what extent these cooperative activities 
in the public schools will stimulate in- 
terest on the part of the teachers in the 
State curriculum improvement program 
which is being developed by the State 
Department of Public Instruction. Since 
staff members from institutions of 
higher learning are participating in both 
the in-service work and the curriculum 
improvement program, it is anticipated 
that present teacher-training activities 
will be carefully scrutinized as a result 
of these off-campus responsibilities. 

The ultimate possibilities of in-serv- 
ice training and ways of putting it into 
operation are still in the process of de- 
velopment, but the successful beginning 
of the Washington program bodes well 
for the future of in-service education 
throughout the country. 
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Reported by Ruth Cunningham, Executive Secretary 


HIGHLIGHTS e oe e 


of the Meeting of the Board of Directors 


IT IS A JOY to make a report of a 
meeting such as the one held by your 
Board of Directors in Cleveland on 
March 4-6. As you well know, some 
meetings of some Boards are duds— 
nothing happens but a feeble sizzle— 
but when eighteen members of our 
Board gathered from coast to coast (at 
their own expense, incidentally), things 
happened that make us proud of our 
leaders, our organization, and our pro- 
fession. 


Broader Program Made Possible 
by Membership Increase 


Encouraged by the recent increase 
in membership and the favorable re- 
sponse to the Department’s program, 
the Board laid plans for broadening the 
participation of the membership and the 
services offered. Plans were made for 
greater State and regional participation 
through conferences, and special com- 
mittees to help in the development of 
the Department program. Hereafter, 
meetings of the Board of Directors will 
be open to State Chairmen, who will be 
invited to participate actively, though 
without vote. 

A study will be made of the member- 
ship and the program to determine 
whether adequate service is given to all 
groups. Membership at a special fee will 
be offered to those with salaries of less 
than $1,200. The Board reviewed all 
phases of the current program and 
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initiated further immediate and long- 
range projects. 


Officers 


Officers and members of the Execu- 
tive Committee elected by the Board for 


1944-45 are: 


President, Hollis L. Caswell, Director, 
Division of Instruction, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York. 

Second Vice-President, Wilma G. 
Cheatham, Director, Research and 
Reference, Contra Costa County, 
California. (The retiring President, 
H. Ruth Henderson, Supervisor of 
Elementary Education, State Board 
of Education, Richmond, Va., be- 
comes the First Vice-President). 


Executive Committee 


Gordon N. Mackenzie, formerly Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, now with the 
U. S. Navy in Washington, D. C., in 
the Navy Education Program (1947). 

R. Lee Thomas, Supervisor of Elemen- 
tary Schools, State Department of 
Education, Nashville, Tenn (1945). 
(Continuing members of the Execu- 
tive Committee are Jennie Wahlert, 
District Principal, St. Louis, Mo., 
1946, and James F. Hosic, Department 
Field Secretary, 1521 Highland Road, 
Winter Park, Fla.) 
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Publications 


Among the publications planned for 
the coming year are the following: 


Toward a New Curriculum: Extending 
Educational Opportunity of Children, 
Youth and Adults, 1944 Yearbook, to 
come from the press in April 1944. Gor- 
don N. Mackenzie and J. Cecil Parker, co- 
chairmen. 

Discipline for Today’s Children. A 
pamphlet dealing constructively with 
problems of discipline in the classroom. 
George Sheviakov and Fritz Redl. 

Modern Education in the Armed Forces. 
A pamphlet describing some of the edu- 
cational practices in the armed forces in 
which modern methods are used. Lieut. 
William Brown, USNR, chairman. 

Bibliography on Elementary Education, 
1944 Edition. A listing of the significant 
recent books of interest to those concerned 
with elementary education, E. T. McSwain 
and Walter A. Anderson. 

Studies of Group Planning in the Class- 
room, 1945 Yearbook, to give assistance in 
solving specific problems met by teachers 
in planning with children. Paul J. Misner, 
chairman. 

Problems in Curriculum Development. 
A pamphlet stating major principles of 
curriculum development with illustrations 
from school practice. Hilda Taba. 

Building America. A series of pictorial 
study units sponsored by the Department 
and published by Americana Division, the 
Grolier Society. Paul R. Hanna, chairman. 

Educational Leadership, journal of the 
Department, eight issues, October through 
May. Members of the Publications Com- 
mittee and the Board discussed what we 
have learned from the first year of pub- 
lication of the new magazine, and made 
plans for the coming year. 


Paul Leonard has been named chair- 
man of the Publications Committee for 
1944-45. Other members are Vernon 
Anderson, C. L. Cushman, Henry 
Harap, and Dale Zeller. 
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Projects 


Among the program plans of the 
Department are a series of studies em- 
phasizing the stimulation of ways of 
working to meet current problems in 
local situations. 

Those now under way are: 


Problems of Beginning Supervisors, a 
study by beginning supervisors with 
guidance of experienced educators to de- 
termine problem areas and experiences 
which are helpful in personal and profes- 
sional adjustment. R. Lee Thomas, Ten- 
nessee, chairman. 

Problems of Beginning Teachers, a study 
similar to the above but made by teachers. 
William E. Young, New York, chairman. 

Before- and After-School and Vacation 
Experiences, a study of the immediate and 
long-range implications of extended school 
services for school-age children, with 
analysis of programs. Florence E. Beards- 
ley, Oregon, chairman. 

Historical Narrative of A School, a 
study of the development of a school at 
Badger Village, Wis., by the staff and 
consultants. Lois Nemec, Wisconsin, 
chairman. 

A City and Its Children, a survey of 
what is happening to children in a given 
community, developing techniques which 
might be used by other communities. Paul 
R. Hanna, California, chairman. 

Basic Education in the Secondary 
School, an investigation of changes in the 
secondary school curriculum during the 
war and leading to possible patterns in the 
postwar period. A preliminary report has 
been made by a committee with William 
Alexander as chairman. Mr. Alexander is 
now in the Navy and the committee is 
being reorganized. 

Work Experience, joint project with the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, to study programs of work 
experience for children and youth, includ- 
ing investigations of possible values and 
dangers. Paul Leonard, on leave from 
Stanford University, California, Depart- 
ment representative. 
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Interpreting Children and Youth to the 


Public, joint project with the Association * 


for Childhood Education and the Super- 
visors of Student Teaching. Two com- 
mittees are at work. One is concerned with 
interpretation through lay periodicals 
(Winifred E. Bain, Massachusetts, chair- 
man) and the other with interpretation 
through movies (Margaret Hampel, Ohio, 
chairman), 

Recruitment of Teachers, joint project 
with the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, Department of 
Classroom Teachers, N.E.A., and _ the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. George Oliver, Virginia, chairman, 
and Department representative. 


Committees 


Two important new committees 
have been authorized to serve the De- 
partment: 


Legislative Committee, to serve as a 
“listening post” for Federal legislation and 
report to the membership concerning bills 
of significance to education. 

“Direction” Committee, to determine 
degree to which the Department program 
is serving the membership and make rec- 
ommendations concerning directions and 
emphases which should be given to the 
program. 


Meetings 


The Department will hold one pro- 
gram meeting on July 4 in connection 
with the annual meeting of the N.E.A. 
in Pittsburgh. Program plans will be 
announced in the May issue of Educa- 
tional Leadership. 

The Department plans to sponsor a 


series of regional and state meetings 
initiated by local groups. Members in- 
terested in helping to plan such meet- 
ings are invited to write to the Execu- 
tive Secretary or the President of the 
Department. 


Fiscal Year 


At present the fiscal year of the De- 
partment is January 1 to December 31. 
It is recommended by the Executive 
Committee that this be changed to 
June 1 to May 31 to correspond with 
the fiscal year of the N.E.A. This ap- 
plies only to the financial year. The 
Department does not maintain a mem- 
bership year. Memberships are received 
at any time to expire one year from 
date of application. This change re- 
quires an amendment of the By-laws of 
the Department Constitution. The By- 
laws can be amended by a vote of the 
membership after notice in the journal 
three months in advance. This notice is 
hereby given. 


Looking Ahead 


With such plans, leadership, and pro- 
vision for participation by our mem- 
bers, we may look forward to a pro- 
gram of ever-increasing significance. It 
may need saying again, however, that 
participation of the membership is vital. 
It is what gives life to the structure. 
Plan to do your part, and the organiza- 
tion will grow in service to you, to our 
membership, our profession, and our 
nation’s children. 


ENLIGHTEN the people generally and tyranny and oppressions of 


both mind and body will vanish like evil spirits at the dawn of day. 


—Thomas Jefferson. 
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The Changing ‘World 


Paul R. Hanna 


EMPTY SHELVES IN THE EARTH’S STOREHOUSE 


THE CRUST of the earth may be 
thought of as a vast storehouse of those 
resources with which man_ feeds, 
clothes, and shelters himself. Our 
ancestors conceived of mother earth as 
storing inexhaustible treasures in her 
storehouse and few could imagine using 
these treasures so wantonly that the 
shelves would ever be emptied. 

But through sad experiences we have 
learned that soils do erode and wear out 
unless properly tilled and fertilized, that 
cutting our timber and failing to re- 
forest not only exhausts our lumber 
and paper supply, but can change the 
balance of nature so drastically that 
eventually the land becomes barren 
waste. We are measuring the probable 
reserves of oil and metals under ground, 
and know that much of the treasure is 
already above ground. 

And now we are in World War II. 
There is no time to worry about the 
over-all reserves when we face a crisis 
in which we must give our all to pre- 
serve life itself. Within these two war 
years we have drawn enormous quan- 
tities of resources from our storehouse. 
And the use of these resources in battle 
is final destruction; very little of the 
metal, little of the timber, and none of 
the oil will ever be salvaged. No one 
can predict how much further we must 
draw on our diminishing natural re- 
sources before victory is finally ours. 

Already our oil geologists warn us 
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that our known oil reserves are not suf- 
ficient to win again if we were forced 
to fight another war. The oil scarcity 
may even deter the arrival of the air age 
in a world at peace. Our entire economy 
may suffer because of actual shortages. 

What part should the schools play 
in this pending shortage? First, teach- 
ers must help children and adults 
understand the necessity of frugal use 
of all goods and services. The habit of 
thrift and care in general will be an 
important habit for human survival. 
Second, teachers must aid learners to 
see that replaceable raw resources must 
be husbanded—the soil properly cul- 
tivated and rebuilt, the forests cut on a 
sustained-yield basis, the game in field 
and stream protected for regeneration, 
water resources preserved for future 
users. 

Third, teachers must assist in demon- 
strating that government action is often 
necessary to prevent uninformed groups 
from using up too rapidly the scarcer 
of the natural resources. Fourth, the 
teachers must aid pupils to establish 
habits of salvage, or of returning to 
scrap piles the rubber, paper, and metals 
which have served their usefulness. 

And, finally, teachers must develop in 
children and youth that adventurous 
spirit of the research worker who is 
constantly seeking ways of processing 
new and untapped resources into useful 
goods and services. 
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AN OBSERVATION CENTER FOR EMER- 
GENCY TEACHERS. As a means of helping 
the many teachers, new or without 
recent experience, whom the emergency 
has brought into our system, one of the 
schools of Baldwin County has been 
set up as an observation center. Prac- 
tically all teachers of the sixteen smaller 
schools of the county have spent two 
full days in observing here, during or- 
ganization week and two months later. 
During the year as a special need arises, 
individual teachers and faculty groups 
visit in the school. Although planned 
for the emergency teachers, the pro- 
gram is also proving to be valuable for 
the experienced teacher. 

The general plan followed for ob- 
servation is for the visitors to arrive 
before the children and remain for the 
entire day. Observers are provided with 
an outline of the day’s activities, to 
which is added some explanation of 
what has gone before. A conference 
follows the observation for a discussion 
of what has been seen, with emphasis 
on the why of the various procedures.— 
Marguerite P. Hayes, Supervisor of 
Elementary Schools, Baldwin County, 
Alabama. 


CuRRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN AL- 
HAMBRA, Catir. The city school district 
of Alhambra, serving a population of 
approximately 50,000 with the elemen- 
tary schools and 100,000 with the high 
schools, is operating a continuous pro- 
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Front Lines in Education 


Henry Harap, Editor 


gram of curriculum study and im- 
provement which involves all teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators working 
in their regular capacities. A portion of 
each elementary principal’s meeting is 
conducted as a curriculum seminar by 
the assistant superintendent. On the 
following day, the principals have 
teachers’ meetings for the purpose of 
passing on this information and dis- 
cussing the curriculum problems of their 
respective schools. This semester all 
elementary teachers are working on 
their own social studies units to gear 
in with a new Scope and Sequence of 
Units in Social Studies developed last 
year for grades one to twelve by a 
special committee in our curriculum 
workshop.—M. R. Stokesbary, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools. 


A SIGNIFICANT EXPERIMENT IN GEN- 
ERAL EDUCATION ON THE COLLEGE LEVEL. 
The three-volume report on the Gen- 
eral College of the University of 
Minnesota recently published by the 
University of Minnesota Press together 
with an earlier publication tells the com- 
plete story of a significant pioneering 
venture in general education on the col- 
lege level. During eight of the last ten 
years the program was directed by 
Malcolm S. MacLean, now a lieutenant 
commander in the School of Military 
Government at the University of Vir- 
ginia. The first monograph, by Robert 
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Pace, published in 1941, reported the 
results of a study of 951 former students 
of the University of Minnesota after 
they had been away from the campus a 
decade. The second study, by Cornelia 
T. Williams, is an intensive analysis of 
the behavior and characteristics of 100 
representative college students. The 
third volume, by Ivol Spafford and 
others, is a record of the experiences of 
the staff in curriculum building during 
the first eight years of the life of the 
experimental college. The fourth vol- 
ume, by Ruth E. Eckert, is an appraisal 
of what the General College program 
did for its young people. Under the 
direction of H. T. Morse the college 
continues to operate in closer relation- 
ship with other colleges for the Uni- 
versity. 

SUMMER ACTIVITY PROGRAM. Lester 
K. Ade and his associates in the War 
Relocation Authority have developed a 
plan of summer activities for the schools 
of the several centers operated by the 
Authority. For the normal school child 
who does not need remedial or other 
make-up work, the summer program 
centers on four main objectives: im- 
provement of physical health and well- 
being; opportunity for self-expression; 
opportunity for work experience; op- 
portunity for group experience in a 
program of civic betterment. 

Overnight camping, day camping 
and hiking, athletics, and the correction 
of physical defects are recommended 
for building health. Informal outdoor 
classes are suggested in arts, crafts, paint- 
ing, music, dancing, and dramatics. 
Work experience is proposed as a means 
of helping youth to explore such voca- 
tional interests as farming, laboratory 
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work in hospitals, office work, electrical 
work, carpentry, etc. The suggested 
civic projects are designed to contribute 
to community betterment, such as con- 
servation, traffic control, and fire pre- 
vention. The sponsors of the program 
believe that those who are interested in 
the year-round school might be inter- 
ested in watching its development. 


How TO CONTROL JUVENILE DELIN- | 


quency. The Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor has 
just issued two pamphlets of interest to 
school people: Understanding Juvenile 
Delinquency and Controlling Juvenile 
Delinquency. According to Katherine 
F. Lenroot, Chief of the Bureau, they 
contain “the best thinking of people 
who have lived close to and worked 
long on the problem of boys and girls 
in trouble.” As long as the free supply 
lasts, copies may be obtained from the 
Children’s Bureau, United States De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
Thereafter, copies may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at 10 cents each. 


ADULT EDUCATION AND RECREATION. 
The Shorewood (Wis.) Opportunity 
School takes over the public school facil- 
ities in the evening for adult education 
and recreation. Classes are offered in 
philosophy, current problems, book re- 
views, Spanish, art metal, woodworking, 
sketching from life, piano, voice, chorus, 
string groups, band, homemaking, dra- 
matics for stage and radio, dancing, golf, 
swimming, ballroom dancing, contract 
bridge, machine shop, and blueprint 
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reading. Other activities include the 
sponsorship of the Sunday Lecture 
Series in its fifteenth season presenting 
outstanding speakers and The Forum on 


Postwar Problems, in which the 
speaker’s presentation is followed by a 
panel discussion by local experts. The 
recreation program includes: softball, 
horse shoe, tennis, indoor baseball, vol- 
leyball and fencing. The program is 
financed through local taxes, State and 
Federal aid and small class fees and box 
office charges—H. M. Genskow, Di- 
rector. 

STIMULATING COMMUNITY MATERIALS. 
Recent reference materials prepared by 
the Curriculum Office of the Philadel- 
phia Public Schools deal in a realistic 
way with community affairs. The last 
three publications present a discussion 
of social hygiene, the postal service, and 
elections. Each bulletin was prepared by 
teachers in cooperation with civic lead- 
ers and public agencies. The problems 
discussed are significant, the treatment 
is authoritative, and the content is use- 
ful. The preparation of these bulletins 
was under the direction of C. Leslie 
Cushman, Associate Superintendent. 


WASHINGTON CURRICULUM COMMIS- 
SION PLANS FOR CURRENT YEAR. The 
plans of the Washington State Curricu- 
lum Commission for the current year 
call for the continuation of the work 
of the State and regional committees in 
health and physical education and the 
beginning of a state-wide revision of 
the social studies. Special emphasis will 
be put on the organization of regional 
committees whose function will be to 
stimulate individual schools to improve 
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their curricula through cooperative 
study and planning. 


TEACHING AIDS IN SCIENCE. The 
Audio-Visual and Teaching Aids Serv- 
ice of the New Jersey State Teachers 
College at Upper Montclair has recently 
published a list of Audio-Visual and 
Teaching Aids in Science which was 
compiled by George E. Flimlin, with 
the approval of Kenneth Orville Smith, 
Assistant Professor of Science, from 
material collected by Lili Heimers, di- 
rector of the teaching aids service of 
the college. The entries are classified 
and each includes a brief annotation, as 
well as the address of the publisher or 
producer. The price of the publication 
to those who are not librarians in the 
public schools of New Jersey is 75 
cents a copy. 


A NEW HEALTH course. Part of the 
responsibility of the public schools of 
Kansas City for meeting the wartime 
emergency in health and physical edu- 
cation is being discharged through the 
medium of a new required course for 
all high school seniors which is called 
Human Science. Meeting five times a 
week, this course integrates the more 
important facts of physiology, nutrition, 
safety, mental hygiene, and first aid. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION LABORATORY. 
West Virginia’s State 4-H Camp at 
Jackson’s Mill covers an area of 523 
acres with many buildings and other 
facilities. It also houses a Rural Electrifi- 
cation Center, a unique enterprise 
which deserves the attention of rural 
educators. The Laboratory, which is 
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maintained in cooperation with the 
utility companies of the State, is a place 
where farm folks may learn the work- 
ing principles of electric appliances for 
the home. 

The equipment is so arranged that 
four separate groups may study differ- 
ent phases of the work and try out 
electrically operated appliances in va- 
rious rooms. The laundry center, for 
instance, includes three completely 
equipped laundries with different types 
of equipment, The five kitchens demon- 
strate all kinds of electrical equipment 
and appliances. Farm equipment is dis- 
played in a dairy center, a poultry 
center, a farm workshop with an elec- 
tric forge, and exhibitions of feed grind- 
ing and mixing equipment, water 
systems, refrigeration room, and many 
other appliances. The Laboratory is 
used in connection with the regular 
camps but is available at all times to 
the rural people of the State. During 
the war period, the camp is using all of 
its resources for the training of Naval 
Aviation Cadets, but as soon as condi- 
tions permit the Laboratory will be re- 
equipped with the latest material and 
a new and better program will be pro- 
vided. 

A PICTORIAL COURSE OF STUDY BUL- 
LeTIN. Under the leadership of W. 
Virgil Smith, Assistant Superintendent, 
the mathematics teachers of the Seattle 
Public Schools have prepared a read- 
able story of how mathematics is tearned 
and used from kindergarten through 
high school. Profusely illustrated with 
photographs and attractively printed 
and bound, it is a fine achievement in 
book designing. The Seattle schools take 
the position that skill in computation 
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and ability in problem ‘solving must be 
developed against a background of ex- 
perience. Plenty of drill is advocated 
only after the child has an understand- 
ing of the number process being learned. 


A GUIDE TO SELECTION OF FREE FILMS, 
Teachers and administrators, who have 
the responsibility of selecting motion 
pictures, will find the Educators Guide 
to Free Films a useful tool. This an- 
notated and classified list contains over 
2,000 titles, half of which are 16 mm. 
sound films. A source index lists ad- 
dresses and conditions of loan. The 
Guide may be obtained from the Edu- 
cators Progress League, Randolph, Wis., 
for $3. 

BrieF 1TEMS. Miss Alvena Seibert 
was appointed Supervisor of Secondary 
Education of the Port Huron (Mich.) 
Public Schools at the beginning of the 
current school year... . Mrs. Gladys L. 
Potter, who is on leave of absence from 
her position as Supervisor of Elemen- 
tary Education at Long Beach, Calif., 
has recently been added to the staff of 
the Division of Comparative Education 
in the U. S. Office of Education. ... The 
Metropolitan School Study Council, 
composed of superintendents from 
nearly fifty communities in the New 
York area, is preparing materials that 
will tell the lay public the story of 
what a good school does. The work is 
under the direction of Paul R. Mort, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
. .. The San Diego City Schools have 
completed tentative plans for a summer 
workshop to be held in a school build- 
ing especially set aside as a Summer 
Curriculum Development Center. 
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The Importance of People 


Stephen M. Corey 


“The substance of this piece,” says Mr. Corey, “is exactly what I over- 
heard, so help me!” The two persons who are talking do not see eye-to- 
eye on the matter in question, and it can hardly be said that the view- 
point of either was altered by the conversation. Yet it is an amazing bit 
of dialogue. In presenting it here, we leave you the choice of being 
shocked or unperturbed, as is your mood, or of making a serious effort 
to understand the problem. 


_ “GETTING DOWN TO CASES” 


ARTHUR Racz, at 60, was an unconventional and crotchety Professor of Education. 
The conversation reported below took place between Prof. Race and one of his 
devoted students of the class of 1935, ABRAM SCHWARTZ, an earnest and conscien- 
tious school administrator. Up until the outburst below Prof. Race had not taken 
a very vigorous part in the conversation but had divided his attention between 
Schwartz’ remarks and Freud’s Our Culture and Its Discontent. Finally he put his 
book down. 


Race: Abe, you almost make me Talk about a “conscience personified” 
ashamed that you were one of my —-she was it. 
students. All of this palaver about Schwartz: Well, I’ll admit she is some- 
morale and adjustment and such tripe. thing of a Puritan—has awfully high 


Why don’t you get down to cases? standards for herself and the children 

You know what’s really troubling but... 

some of those women on your staff, Race: I’ll bet any money she shows you 

don’t you? notes the youngsters write that allude 
Schwartz: Why, I don’t think anything to sex. 

fundamental is wrong. They’re okay. Schwartz: Yes, she does, although I’ve 

At least my thirteen are: I know never thought she quite realized the 


they’re a bit tense at times and they implications of some of the drawings. 

get their feelings hurt and they cry But that business of dirty notes is a 

pretty easily but apart from that... problem with most fifth grade chil- 
Race: A little bit tense at times, my eye. dren. They... 

That one who teaches the fifth grade Race: I’d say it’s a problem with most 

is as taut as a drumhead most of the fifth grade teachers. Sex fascinates 


time. At least she was during both of them but they can only recognize it 
the hours when I looked in on her. under the guise of its being bad and 
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requring that something be done. 

Schwartz: I hadn’t thought of it quite 
that way. But the teacher you asked 
about, though—She . . . 

Race: You let me guess. I'd wager any- 
thing that she lives with her mother. 
So? 

Schwartz: Yes, that’s right. 

Race: And that the old lady is sort of 
crinoline and old-lacy and sweet. 
Schwartz: Well, that’s pretty strong, 

but you don’t miss it far. 

Race: Humpf! I’ll bet it’s not strong but 
an understatement and the poor 
daughter probably unconsciously 
hates her at the same time she calls 
her “Mama, dear.” 

Schwartz: Well, what of it? What’s 
that got to do with morale in general? 
Maybe she and her mother shouldn’t 
live together; higher salaries would 
make that sort of thing unnecessary. 

Race: Well, you certainly are a shallow- 
water diver. You think it’s all eco- 
nomic, eh? You think that if you give 
teachers more money and more se- 
curity and be sweet to them they'll 
be good for the children and happy 
forever after—where are your brains? 

Schwartz: (Just a bit miffed) Well, 
what’s your big idea? I’m not the 
only administrator in the world who 
thinks that teachers’ morale would be 
improved by... 

Race: Yes—and you and your brethren 
are half right, too. Morale would be 
improved if teachers were given more 
money and treated a little bit less 
paternalistically. But you fellows 
haven’t put your fingers yet on the 
real problem. 

Schwartz: Well, go ahead, go ahead and 
put your finger on it. I’ll take notes. 

Race: No, I guess you’ve got to learn 
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for yourself, but I’m going to help. 
Abe, when I met your staff I liked 
the third grade teacher a lot. 

Schwartz: She’s topnotch! Sort of com- 
fortable and relaxed with the young- 
sters, doesn’t favor any of them 
particularly, and seems so at ease. | 
don’t see how she does all that she 
does, either. I’ve never seen her blow 
up, but I have noticed that some of 
the other teachers seem a little jealous 
and resentful of her. 

Race: You haven’t any idea why, eh? 

Schwartz: No. 

Race: Tell me what you meant about 
her having so much to do. 

Schwartz: Well .. . she has a home to 
take care of and two children ...a 
boy in the Army and a girl in high 


school. Her husband’s the county 


agent. 


Race: They seem to like one another, do 


they, she and her husband? 
Schwartz: Yes, I guess so. Come to 
think of it, they seem to care a lot 
for one another. He’s terribly proud 
of her. At a P.T.A. meeting several 
weeks ago where she did a dandy job 
of presiding, I thought he’d burst. He 
looked around at everybody and 
swelled up like a pouter pigeon. 


Race: Well, what does she say about 


him? 

Schwartz: Oh, he comes into her con- 
versation all the time. They usually 
go to Florida together for ten days at 
Christmas and spend the month of 
August at their place in Estes Park. 

Race: Well, I’m not surprised. I'll bet 
they’re a fine match. What surprises 
me is that you don’t have more in- 
sight into the reason for her equanim- 
ity. 

Schwartz: Well, if you mean that one 
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reason she’s a good teacher may be 
because she’s married, I guess that’s 
true, but... 

Race: Well, now, hold on just a minute. 
That woman who teaches physical 
education for you . . . she’s married, 
too, isn’t she? 

Schwartz: Yes. 

Race: Well, from what little I’ve seen 
of her she seems about as dissatisfied 
as any of the rest of them—almost 
on the verge of an emotional upset 
any minute. Am I right? 

Schwartz: Yes, you are. 

Race: You know her husband? 

Schwartz: Well, only slightly. He’s not 
around very much. He works in 
Seski and lives there most of the time. 

Race: You wouldn’t say that there was 
too much harmony in that home, 
then. Do you remember that young 
kindergarten teacher that you lost at 
the end of last year? 

Schwartz: Yes, we all hated to see her 
go, too, because she was fine. She re- 
signed when she married a young 
aviator and went to live where he 
was giving instruction to Air Corps 
cadets down in Texas. 

Race: Have you any idea why she did 
a good job? 

Schwartz: No. She seemed very happy, 
though. I recall almost all spring she 
literally glowed and liked people and 
treated the children kindly and... 

Race: Well, all I can say is that you 
ought to read some of this author. 
And when I say read “him” I mean 
it. Don’t read his wacky interpreters. 
Freud at least wrote about the funda- 
mental problems that nobody else 
likes to discuss. He recognized that 
sex is a factor in life. 

Schwartz: Well, of course, we all 
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recognize that. But what are you go- 


ing to do about it? In this culture, 
teachers just have to learn to live 
with that problem. Any solution that 
does not include getting married is no 
solution at all. What are you going 
to do? 


Race: I’d pass a law—a law that would 


prohibit all females from teaching 
school between the ages of 25 and 35. 
And after 35 the only women who 
would be employed would be women 
who had at least one child and who in 
addition had made a happy and whole- 
some adjustment to family life. By 
that I include a wholesome sex ad- 
justment. 


Schwartz: That plan’s crazy, and you 


know it—dear Professor. That’s the 
trouble with you. You holler at me 
for not getting down to cases and 
seeing the real problem, but when 
you come up against one you take 
off with both feet and suggest a solu- 
tion that is impossible. 


Race: I guess so. Anyway, I'd cer- 


tainly try to help people get rid of 
the notion that married women 
shouldn’t teach just because they’re 
married. That’d help some. Then, I'd 
do all I could to encourage the folks 
on my staff to get around socially 
and meet some men in the hope... 


Schwartz: What about the men? You 


don’t think that only the ladies are 
affected by the way this culture has 
messed up the sex problem, do you? 


Race: Of course not, but I’ll be satis- 


fied with one victory at a time for 
two reasons. In the first place, most of 
the teachers are single women and in 
the second place, they’re the ones that 
the culture is toughest on. They cer- 
tainly have my sympathy. 
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A STIMULATING TYPE of curric- 
ulum report is the book, New Schools 
for a New Culture, by Charles M. Mac- 
Connell, Ernest O. Melby, and Chris- 
tian O. Arndt (New York, Harper, 
1943, $2.50.) It tells the story of the 
development of New School, an experi- 
mental unit which forms a part of 
Evanston Township High School. 
While the book is more than a report 
on this particular school, its great value 
lies in the detailed and candid account 
of the problems faced, the mistakes 
made and the satisfactions and successes 
achieved when a group of educators 
tried to organize a secondary school 
which would furnish a real “implemen- 
tation of the democratic philosophy” 
and would actually operate on the 
theory that we learn by doing. 

The authors go into enough detail 
to give a feeling of how they met such 
problems as cooperative planning of 
areas of study, discovering suitable 
kinds of evaluation, and helping parents 
to have an active part in the school. 
Some chapters are more general and 
deal with such topics as the kind of 
pre-service and in-service education of 
teachers that will help fit them to work 
in experimental situations, and changes 
in family life that would further real 
democratic living. But an outstanding 
characteristic of the book is the fact 
that it is written out of experience in a 
dynamic situation. 

The authors frequently warn the 
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The New—in Review 


Alice Miel, Editor 


reader that this report is not to be taken 
as a pattern. “Each new center for 
experimentation,” they say, “will be- 
come a new hub from which will radiate 
encouragement to other communities to 
attack problems directly instead of 
adopting patterns already established.” 

There is cause for optimism about 
the future of secondary education and 
of its place in American democracy if 
the kind of creative thinking and plan- 
ning done at New School becomes 
more typical of American high schools. 


—New Schools for a New Culture re- | 


viewed by Dorothy Gray, on leave 
from Central Michigan College of 


Education and the Mt. Pleasant Public ° 


Schools. 


STRONG INTEREST in teacher 


education in Connecticut is evidenced. 


by the appearance this year of a new 
publication, Teacher Education Quar- 
terly, put out by the State Department 
of Education. The new quarterly 


keeps Connecticut educators informed | 


concerning national developments in 
teacher education as well as those with- 
in their own state. 


THE AMERICAN RUSSIAN In- 
stitute has materials that would be of 
value to those making a study of the 
U.S.S.R. A wall map may be obtained 
for 50 cents. A packet of fifteen post- 
cards showing Soviet life and contain- 
ing descriptions on the reverse side 
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sells for 15 cents. A helpful study out- 
line, The Soviet Union Today, is a 
112-page syllabus and_ bibliography 
priced at $1. Several 10-cent pamphlets 
are available: Soviet Health Care in 
Peace and War, The U.S.S.R. at War, 
so Questions and Answers, and The 
Constitution of the U.S.S.R. Another 
pamphlet at 25 cents traces the de- 
velopment of the exact sciences and 
describes twenty-five years of power 
development in the U.S.S.R. A series 
of picture charts with related text 
(dimensions 17 x 22 inches) is now in 
the process of production. One on 
Soviet industry is ready for distribution. 
The next to be issued will be one on 
the nationalities of the U.S.S.R. The 
address of the Institute is 56 West 
Forty-fifth Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


OUT OF MICHIGAN come two 
reports of projects that have been co- 
extensive and mutually reinforcing. 
One is The Education of Teachers, 
edited by David M. Trout and pub- 
lished by the Michigan Cooperative 
Teacher Education Study (Lansing, 
1943, $1.25). The other is The First 
Five Years of the Michigan Study of 
the Secondary School Curriculum, 
1937-42 (Lansing, State Board of Edu- 
_ cation). The former volume is a frank 
report of the findings of a statewide 
study of teacher education, noting 
weaknesses in practice as well as en- 
couraging signs of progress. Specific 
recommendations are made regarding 
ways of improving the education of 
teachers. Readers will find special chal- 
lenge in Chapter I, “The Role of the 
Teacher,” by Mr. Trout. 

The second report, which was pre- 
pared by J. Cecil Parker, Wilmer 
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Menge, and Theodore D. Rice, is or- 
ganized around a past, a present, and a 
future. One learns not only how the 
staff has operated to help bring about 
improvement in secondary education in 
Michigan, but also its “Current Plans 
and Activities,” and its “Proposals for 
Consideration in Future Planning.” 


NO AREA of the elementary school 
curriculum has been more puzzling than 
the social studies. As we make the transi- 
tion from war to peace, it will be more 
important than ever before that the 
social studies play the role they can and 
should in the lives of children. For help 
in thinking through the problem of how 
this may be done, by all means read 
every word of a new little pamphlet, 
Social Studies for Children, published 
by the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation (1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C., 35 cents). Here, 
one feels as he reads, is a vision of really 
sound social education for children—its 
content in broad outline, the way in 
which social development takes place, 
and concepts toward which social de- 
velopment should be directed in a 
democratic framework, all treated by 
Agnes Snyder; experiences that will 
lead toward social maturity, reports 
from practice gathered by Daisy Parton, 
and finally some criteria for social de- 
velopment from the pen of Lois Barclay 
Murphy. 

For suggestions regarding content of 
the social studies program suitable for 
the present war period turn to W. 
Linwood Chase’s Wartime Social 
Studies in the Elementary School 
(Bulletin No. 3 in the Curriculum Series 
of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, same address as above, Septem- 
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ber, 1943, $1.). Prof. Chase has gathered 
his materials from people and publica- 
tions the country over. In considering 
how to use his suggestions, it would 
be well to heed the advice of Miss 
Snyder in Social Studies for Children 
when she states how important it is 
that young children “should not come 
to take a war world for granted as the 
normal world’ but that another kind 
of world should be kept before them. 
Miss Snyder’s analysis on pages 6-7 
would help a teacher do just that for 
she shows that most of our war prob- 
lems are but special cases of age-long 
problems of “intelligent use of our earth 
resources” and “making a fair distribu- 
tion among people of the products of 
the earth.” 

In addition to suggesting many kinds 
of pupil activities (some more appro- 
priate for elementary age children than 
others) Wartime Social Studies in the 
Elementary School supplies some rather 
elementary background material for the 
teacher on 1) the war as part of the 
curriculum, 2) democratic living, 3) 
friendliness toward other people, and 
4) the worldwide setting of modern 
life. One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the bulletin was a detailed 
record of how a unit on Mexico was 
developed with a group of fifth grade 
children (pages 36-40). A bibliography 
of books about Negroes suitable for 
elementary grades (page 36) is useful, 
and among thirty-one suggested ap- 
proaches to intercultural education 
every teacher should surely find help 
in getting started in this area. 

A less recent book but one which 
makes some thoughtful recommenda- 
tions with regard to another phase of 
social studies is Ruth Wood Gavian’s 
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Education for Economic Competence in 
Grades I to VI (New York, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1942, $2.10). See espe- 
cially chapter six, where the author's 
conclusions and recommendations are 
set forth. 


PICTURE PORTFOLIOS are a new 
venture of the East and West Associa- 
tion (40 East Forty-ninth Street, New 


York 17, N. Y.). Now ready are The | 


Life of a Family in China, The Life of 
a Family in India, and The Life of a 
Family in Russia, which sell for 50 
cents each. Pictures are attractive (black 
and white) and authentic; captions are 
carefully checked. A set used in the 
order indicated by the table of con- 
tents tells a consecutive story, a story 
showing that “family life is a great and 
basic part of human experience which 
all people have in common.” Pages are 
unbound so that they may be used in 
various ways in classrooms and study 


groups. The set on Russia has sixteen | 
pages containing eighteen photographs | 
and an additional page giving the table | 


of contents and a foreword by Pearl S. 
Buck. 


NO PUNCHES are pulled in the 
current issue of Building America on | 
the subject “The Consumer in War | 


and Peace.” Some of the topics which 
are discussed in a straight-forward man- 
ner are “What Determines Prices?” 
“Problems the Consumer Faces in 
Making Choices,” “Laws Help Protect 
the Consumer,” and “Voluntary Efforts 
Aid the Consumer.” The study unit 
closes with a discussion of problems 
brought to the consumer by the war 
and prospects for the future. The prob- 
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lems are summarized by these words: 
“If we are successful in our fight 
against inflation during the war, and 
during that equally dangerous period 
between the war’s end and the time 
when the wheels of American produc- 
tion can turn swiftly for peace produc- 
tion; if we can meet our goal of full 
employment in the postwar days, the 
main problem of most consumers will 
be solved. What will they do then to 
solve their problems of making choices 
and of still better legal protection?” 


FREE VISUAL aids and literature 
for the study of our forest resources 
and their conservation may be obtained 
from American Forest Products Indus- 
tries, 1319 Eighteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Among the items 
distributed upon request are an instruc- 
tive and decorative map, “Where We 
Grow Our Trees,” a chart showing 
“Products of American Forests,” a 
group of four posters, and three supple- 
mentary reading booklets suitable for 
upper elementary and high school 
grades. In addition, a twenty-minute 
sound film, Trees for Tomorrow, may 
be booked without cost except prepay- 
ment of return transportation. 


A READING LIST on the Four 


| Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter re- 


cently compiled for the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, the American 
Library Association, and the National 
Council of Teachers of English may be 
ordered from the last-named organiza- 
tion, 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, 
Chicago 21, Ill., Price 15 cents. Refer- 
ences are given for each of the Four 
Freedoms and for each article of the 
Atlantic Charter in turn. 
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PORTLAND HOLDS a unique posi- 
tion in radio in education since it is the 
only school system in the United States 
that now owns and operates a standard 
wave-length station, KBPS. The School 
District employs a full-time program 
manager, whose duty it is to program, 
rehearse, and direct all broadcasts from 
the school station as well as coordinate 
all educational programs broadcast by 
the local commercial stations. Twenty- 
six weekly programs are being broad- 
cast this spring term for in-school listen- 
ing in the Portland Schools. 

Station KBPS is located in the Benson 
Polytechnic High School. It is techni- 
cally operated by Benson students en- 
rolled in electricity and radio and offers 
them an outstanding practical experi- 
ence. 

Opportunities in programming for 
KBPS are provided both for original 
broadcasts prepared and produced by 
the pupils and for series to be used for 
in-school listening to supplement the 
classroom work. 

Some of the programs have consisted 
of interviews with well-known chil- 
dren’s authors. In one broadcast Beach 
school interviewed Mary Jane Carr and 
then produced their own adaptation of 
Young Mac of Ft. Vancouver. There 
have been interviews with the mayor 
about the city government, with the 
governor about the State forestry de- 
partment, and with the Chinese, English, 
Brazilian, and Mexican consuls about 
children and schools in their countries. 

Station KBPS is on the air every 
school day from 11 until 1 o’clock and 
from 3 to 5.—This report on radio in 
Portland schools was prepared by Mrs. 
Mary Elizabeth Gilmore, Program 
Manager, KBPS, Portland, Ore. 
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Tools for Learning 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


N. L. ENGELHARDT 


WHEN THE ARTIST pictures school 
children, he usually associates them 
with an article of essential supply or 
equipment. It may be a textbook slung 
in a bag over the shoulder, a ball being 
tossed in the air, a globe being scanned, 
or a light shedding its rays upon a desk. 
Schooling and needed material are in- 
variably linked together. The sig- 
nificance of the role of equipment or 
supply in the educative process is, how- 
ever, frequently overlooked. It has 
unfortunately not been given the study 
and research that would make for the 
greatest possible educational returns. 

In the early American educational 
scene, equipment and supplies were 
necessarily meager. The roughly hewn 
desks of teacher and pupils, the slate 
and sponge, the water-bucket, the oc- 
casional map and the simple textbook 
constituted a large part of the available 
material. A spelling recitation was con- 
ducted by the teacher with text in 


The important role of supplies and equip- 
ment in a modern school is discussed in 
this month’s “Tools for Learning” by N. L 
Engelhardt of the New York City Schools. 
Recalling the evolution of supplies from 
schoolboy slates to modern films, Mr. Engel- 
hardt emphasizes the significance for edu- 
cation of the speeded up teaching techniques 
of the armed services and the steady ad- 
vance in scientific development of improved 
equipment for schools. 
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hand; the children stood in rows and 
spelled each other down. The slate 
sufficed for the arithmetic exercises. 
The reader and the geography text 
formed a large part of the library. 

To be sure, the out-of-doors, with 
meadow and woods adjacent, was a 
laboratory in itself, where specimens 
and illustrative material abounded, and 
in the home there was always oppor- 
tunity, as well as tools, for acquiring 
skills and getting work experience. 
The schools of today must provide 
much of the working paraphernalia 
which was to’ be found in homes and 
environment in the pastoral eras. They 
must also have the equipment and facili- 
ties which make possible ready adjust- 
ment to the constantly changing in- 
dustrial, commercial, and technological 
patterns. 

The school boys and girls of yester- 
day are today’s soldiers and sailors, 
marines and seabees, Wacs and Waves, 
Spars and nurses. Their new services 
have a definite purpose and no expense 
is spared in providing the needed ma- 
terial both in the educational training 
and real service aspects of the work 
to be done. The emphasis is upon 
providing the right material at the right 
place with due regard to proper timing. 
The printing press has contributed the 
textbook as a tool of learning, but mod- 
ern technological science will continue 
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to make available machines and devices 
that will assuredly step-up the speed 
and volume of learning. 

The American army of young learn- 
ers is counted in the millions. They are 
the individuals of our democratic so- 
ciety who need specific adjustment to 
the varied work of the nation. A limited 
educational offering no longer suffices 
to meet their needs. The right kind 
of equipment and the essential supplies 
must be ready at the right time. This 
is the best criterion of good school 
supply management. 

In the modern world, school prob- 
lems become complex. A horse-and- 
buggy school supply program will not 
suffice for the era of the automobile, 
the plane, sulfa drugs, and electronics. 
Today the classroom itself takes on 
the atmosphere and character of the 
laboratory. It is equipped with the 
mechanical aids to learning. 

Supply and equipment management 
in this new setting assumes an impor- 
tance far beyond any routine task. The 
vast number of items, their varied uses, 
and their definite educational implica- 
tions require a masterful insight into 
the educational curriculum, a sympa- 
thetic understanding of educational 
aims, and the ability of a genius in 
getting the right materials to the right 
place at the proper time. In due time, 
school systems will have directors of 
educational material, whose functions 
will include exploration for new school 
materials, suggestion of fitness for spe- 
cific educational purposes, experimen- 
tation for adaptability and for getting 
results, readaptation of materials, and 
elimination of the obsolescent and un- 
desirable. They will concentrate upon 
ways and means of expediting learning 
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through the new technological devices. 
They will render a liaison service be- 
tween the teacher in the classroom and 
the buyer in the central office. 

The educational era of the postwar 
world will stress the significant values 
of the right kind of supplies and equip- 
ment for the educational program. 
American invention, in a few months of 
war, produced the new types of guns 
and planes and ships to lead to victory. 
That same inventive genius can be 
relied upon to continue to produce the 
kinds of supplies and equipment which 
will advance the educational program. 
Much of that material is already avail- 
able and educators should assure them- 
selves that they are using it to best 
advantage. 


Next month Lois Coffey Mossman, spe- 
cialist in teacher education in New Jersey, 
will discuss “Reading for Teachers.” 


WORLD MAP Azimuthal equidistant polar 
projection, United States-centered 


WORLD MAP Azimuthal equidistant polar pro- 
jection, North Pole-centered 


The air age is already here and air-age education must 
be added to the many other phases of education. The 
new air-age maps keep the approach to this new era 
fresh and vital. 


ALSO VISUAL AIDS FOR 


O AIR-AGE GEOGRAPHY O SAFETY 
O HISTORY AND CIVICS O BIOLOGY 
O HEALTH O LANGUAGE 


For full descriptions and colored 
SEND FOR CATALOG illustration see our new C43 cata- 
log. Clip this announcement, check your interest, and mail 
for your copy *‘x-3."’ 


3333 Elston Ave. 
Chicago 18, Ill. 


STROM, CO 


A. J. NYSTROM 
£ co. 
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PROJECTORS 


the field 


of Visual Education 


Since 1869 — from stereopticans illuminated by a three- 
wick kerosene lamp to the special projector equipment 
now used by the government in training our men for the 
armed forces — Beseler has consistently pointed the way 
— produced projectors of unexcelled performance. 


Today, with the new demands imposed by the growth of 
Visual Education — Beseler offers an array of projectors 
and equipment so varied that regardless of a school’s 
needs, Beseler has a projector of proved merit—designed 
to satisfy your requirements. 


When your school or school system requires projectors, 
Beseler will be glad to make suggestions and submit bids 
for your comparison, without onnieeinn- 


MODEL OA2 


| This Beseler projector is 
-» designed to take both the 
opaque and lantern slide 
projections—and_ with 
special attachments can 
4 accommodate 2 x 2 slides, 
jas well as strip films, 
_ single and double frames. 
Full details upon request. 


243 East 23rd Street New York 10, New York 


MOR-PLA 


INTERLOCKING 


have been received with enthusiastic 


appreciation by teachers everywhere! 


% Because they are simple in principle, and light enough 
for nursery school use, yet so sturdy and practical that 
they fill perfectly the older child's building needs. 

% Because with Mor-Pla Blox, children make the simple 
everyday things they need for their dramatic play 
in a few minutes. 

% Because the structures they make do not fall and slide 
apart—yet they can be quickly and easily taken apart, 

% Because there is just enough challenge in the interlock- 
ing principle of Mor-Pla Blox to hold the interest, spur 
the imagination and develop initiative and ingenuity, 

%& Because they are made and finished with the careful 
attention to detail you expect in the most expensive 
play materials, yet priced to fit restricted budgets. 

% Because they are priced in inexpensive units, so you 
can make up just the size and type of set that youneed. 


Write for Further Information 


and Copy of Survey Made Among 
egular 12-in. Blox an oards 
#6 Set—é6 Double-Length Blox and 4 Boards 16.00 Schools Using Mor-Pla Blox to 


#8 Set—12 Double Length Blox and 8 Boards 30.00 
#10 Set—12 Six-inch Cubes (not interlocking) 8.00 R. STO NE RO D U CTS 
Extra Boards—3-ft.x6-in.,each  .60 
ALL PRICES F.0.B. BIRMINGHAM, MICH. PO Box 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 
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Maycte Soutuatt, Prof. of Elem. Ed., George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. (1946) 
Levia ANN Taceart, Dir. of Supvn., Santa Barbara County, Calif. (1947) 

J. G. Umstattp, Dept. of Curr. and Instr., U. of Texas, Austin (1945) 

Wi E. Youns, Dir., Div. of Elem. Ed., State Ed. Dept., Albany, N. Y. (1947) 
Date Zeter, Prof. of Ed., State Teachers College, Emporia, Kans. (1945) 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES TO THE BOARD 


California—Roxir E. Avexanper, Dir. of Elem. Ed., Vallejo; Bernarp J. Lonspave, Curr. 
Coor., Los Angeles County; Ricuarp Mappen, Prof. of Ed., State College, San Diego 

Illinois—Manion Jorvan, Supv., Grades 4 to 8, Cicero 

Minnesota—Cora A. Girre, Grade Supv., Mankato 

Ohio—Mary A. Happow, Dir. of Elem. Curr., Youngstown 

Pennsylvania—CatuerinE E. Geary, Dir. of Elem. Ed. and Curr., Chester 

Tennessee—Euta A. Jounston, Elem. Supv., Chattanooga 

Virginia—Manrie E. ALexanper, Supv. of Elem. Ed., Hampton 

Northwest Region (Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idabo)—L. L. Cartson, Supt. 
Lewiston, Idaho; Water E. Snyper, Curr. Dir., Salem, Ore. 


Executive Secretary 
Rut CunnincuaM, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Educational Leadership 


. .. is the journal of the Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
N.E.A. 


EpucaTIONAL LEADERSHIP is your journal. Your comments and suggestions 
will be appreciated, The following issues are planned for 1943-44: 


October Tracuinc IN WartiME: It’s patriotic to teach. . . . The teacher short- 
age. .. . Helping emergency teachers. . . . Personal and professional adjust- 
ments of wartime teachers. . . . Satisfactions and pleasures of teaching. 


November Growi1nc UP IN THE War Years: Children in war-crowded areas, .., 
A Juvenile Court Judge talks to teachers. . . . Developmental problems of 
youngsters of various ages. . . . Needs for normal growth in extraordinary 


December Sxitts ror Our Day: War brings realism to schools. . . . New 
skills. .. . New demands for the “fundamentals.” . . . The ghost of outmoded 
methods threatens teaching of skills. 


January Group Processes: Group responses to various types of situations. . .. 
Helping children learn to live in groups. . . . Group planning in the class- 
room. . . . Cooperative technique in developing school programs. 


February PropLeMs oF TRANSITION—War To Peace: Learning to be world- 
minded. . . . Salvaging from emergency programs. . . . Adult education for 
re-thinking social issues. ... When former teachers return to the profession. 


March Epucation Is Peopte: Helping children know teachers. . . . Personalities 
as educational influences. . . . Community members as resource people. . . . 
Teachers learning from children. 


April Exptopinc Mytus Turoucu Epucation: Reorganizing our prejudices. . .. 


Is it possible to overcome strong attitudes? . . . Examining myths of Nation- 
alism, Economic Imperialism, Racial Superiority. . . . Myths and fetishes in 
education. 


May Listen—Tuey Speak: Students discuss education. . . . Why listen? .. . 
What can we learn from our “guinea pigs”? . .. When youngsters appraise 
education. 


Monthly Departments 


Front Lines EpucaTion Tue New—in REviIEw 
—Henry Harap —Alice Miel 
THe CHANGING WorLD THE IMPORTANCE OF PEOPLE 
—Paul R. Hanna —Stephen M. Corey 


Toots ror LEARNING 


| 
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